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VISITING TOILETTE. 


HIS stylish toilette is made of crocodile brown 
faille and cream-colored and pink striped 
foulard. The faille skirt is trimmed on the bot- 
tom with a box-pleated flounce. The over-skirt, 
the front of which is of faille and the back of 
foulard, is draped in the back, where the sash 


ends of faille and foulard 
are gracefully knotted 
together. A handsome 
cream and pink silk tuft- 
ed fringe edges the over- 
skirt and sash ends. A 
large pocket of faille, 
piped with foulard and 
trimmed with fringe, is 
set far back on the over- 
skirt. The waist is of 
striped foulard, with faille 
sleeves, and cuffs piped 
with foulard. Rice straw 
bonnet, with high, con- 
ical crown and turned-up 
brim, trimmed with pink 
and cream-colored feath- 
ers, and strings of the 
same colors falling be- 
hind. 


NOT STEAL. 


i... be alarmed, 
dear readers of the 
Bazar. Tam nota clergy- 
man in disguise. I do not 
propose delivering my 
views upon the cardinal 
virtues, nor speculating 
upon the possible ap- 
proach of the end of the 
world. I merely wish to 
ask you why it is that 
people who in every oth- 
er respect are strictly 
conscientious have abso- 
lutely no scruples in re- 
gard to a certain breach 
of this commandment. 

I donot allude to thefts 
on anaudacious and grand 
scale, but to something in- 
finitely more vexing—bor- 
rowing, by your friends, 
your books and music for 
an unlimited number of 
years, or forever, as best 
suits them. 

Have people entirely 
stilled their consciences 
on this subject? I am 
sure we are all taught in 
childhood that 

“Tt is a sin 
To steal a pin.” 

How much worse, then, 
to appropriate a book! I 
speak with feeling, having 
lost at least half of a val- 
uable library of books and 
music, including some 
European __ publications 
that can not easily be re- 
placed in this country. 

I will not allude to such 
trifles as paper-covered 
novels: when I lend them, 
it is with my eyes opened 
to the fact that I shall 
never see them again, and 
seldom am I mistaken. I 
have now arrived at such 
a point of despair that I 
have my name printed 
upon any book I especial- 
ly value, and propose for 
the future to embellish 
the fly-leaves with the 
time-honored rhyme: 

“Take not this book 
For fear of shame, 


For here you see 
The owner’s name.” 


A friend of mine pos- 


‘a = — 


sesses a very extensive library, chiefly of fiction. 
I asked her once how many volumes she usually 
lost per annum. ‘Seldom one,” she said, “ for 
every book on my shelves is numbered, and when 
I lend one I write it down in my catalogue with 
the name and address of the party in possession 
of it. After a reasonable lapse of time, if the 
book is not returned, I send for it.” 





VISITING 


I have not yet had the time nor the patience 
to catalogue my library, and doubt much if I 
should have the moral courage of my friend to 
send boldly after the abstracted volumes: I pre- 
sume, therefore, it will be my fate to suffer for 


the rest of my life. 


I have, or had, certain books that I need con- 
stantly for reference, and such as I should never 
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think of asking any one to lend to me; I should 
as soon think of requesting the loan of the family 
Bible. These volumes, however, possess peculiar 
fascination for some of my friends, and one was 
kept so long that, in despair, I cecided that 


Miss 





was writing an article on the same 


subject that I had in contemplation. 
Horace Greeley once wrote in a presentation 





copy of some author: “TI 
deem it quite as excep- 
tionable in one to ask the 
loan of a book as of a 
man’s hat, coat, or any 
other necessary article of 
clothing.” 

When a book is return- 
ed to me it is usually, if 
unbound, bereft of its pa- 
per cover; if the cover is 
too substantial for easy 
destruction, some of the 
leaves are missing or 
loosened. I well remem- 
ber lending an elegantly 
bound and __ illustrated 
copy of the Sketch Book 
to a very intellectual Ger- 
man gentleman. Strange 
to say, he returned the 
book, accompanied by 
warm praises of the beau- 
ty of style, etc., adding : 

“You will excuse me, 
that in the enthusiasm of 
the moment I ventured to 
mark a few passages that 
particularly impressed 
me.” 

What could I do but 
patiently smile at an act 
of vandalism that I would 
not have tolerated from a 
member of my own fami- 
ly? This man, who was 
almost a stranger to me, 
had literally destroyed 
(for me) a great portion 
of this choice volume. I 
possess some books so 
precious that I scarce can 
bear to have them touched 
by other hands, and to 
have entire pages covered 
with rough dashes of the 
pencil was really too much 
for my patience. It was 
quite as hard as to say 
cheerfully, ‘‘ Never mind,” 
when a clumsy foot de- 
stroys one’s dress ata ball. 

As for music, I should 
not dare to estimate the 
amount I have spent in 
replacing the songs and 
piano-forte pieces that my 
dear friends have borrow- 
ed, they having chosen to 
retain them altogether, 
or to return them so mu- 
tilated that they were un- 
fitfor further use. I have 
owned, for instance, no 
less than four copies of 
the “ Moonlight Sonata” 
—a piece that I can not 
imagine any one borrow- 
ing. I think, however, 
that all other injuries sink 
into insignificance before 
this one: when your most 
intimate friend borrows 
“this lovely piece,” or 
“that sweet song,” keeps 
it long enough to learn it 
thoroughly, then fetches 
it back embellished with 
her fingering or breathing 
places—of course, very 
different from yours—and 
calmly performs it to an 
admiring audience at your 
“kettle-drum” or soirée 
chantante. Words fail me 
to do justice to this cir- 
eumstance, I am uncer- 
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tain whether for the future to boldly perjure my- 
self, when asked to lend a piece, by saying that 
I have it not, or to run the risk of being called 
“selfish and mean” by frankly owning that I can 
no longer afford to lend my music. 





THE SPIREA. 
[This exquisite plant blooms in the Southern States 
as early as the middle of February.) 
Or all the subtle fires of earth 
Which rise in forms of spring-time flowers, 
Oh, say if aught of purer birth 
Is nursed by suns and showers 


Than this fair plant, whose stems are bowed 
In such lithe curves of maiden grace, 
Veiled in white blossoms like a cloud 
Of daintiest bridal lace ? 


So rare, so soft, its blossoms seem 
Half woven of moonshine’s misty bars, 
And tremulous as the tender gleam 
Of the far Southland stars. 


Perchance—who knows ?—some virgin bright, 
Some loveliest of the Dryad race, 
Pours through these flowers the kindling light 
Of her Arcadian face. 


Nor would I marvel overmuch 
If from yon pines a wood-god came, 
And with a bridegroom’s lips should touch 
Her wakening soul to flame; 


While she, revealed at that strange tryst, 
In all her mystic beauty glows, 
Lifting the cheek her Love had kissed, 
Paled like a bridal rose. 
Pavt H. Hayne. 
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SCIENTIFIC SUMMERS. 


HIS is the year of vain longing for the 

tlesh-pots of Fashion. The gaunt figure 
of Hard Times bars the way to costly junk- 
etings, and points an ominous finger toward 
cheaper pleasures and soberer delights. The 
quiet country towns, the farm-houses among 
the hills, the sleepy villages under their cen- 
tury-old elms, are reaping the scanty har- 
vest of city boarders, while the great sum- 
mer hotels do but glean among the rich, the 
fashionable, and the prodigal. 

But the pretty exiles from Long Branch 
and Saratoga, the banished lovers of New- 
port and Cape May, need not be comfortless. 
If they lose “ the season,” they may find the 
summer, Which is a very different and far 
more splendid epoch. Woods and skies nev- 
er look tawdry nor smell of paint, like the 
walls and ceilings of hotel ball-rooms. The 
bees and buttertlies do not scrutinize toi- 
lettes. The orchestra of the birds is limited 
to no dinner-hour march or evening waltzes, 
Those staid dowagers, the cows, look with 
kind eyes on the gambols of the merriest 
youth. And the sweetness of the clover 
blossoms, the smell of the brown earth, put 
Jockey Club and Jean Marie to shame. 

As for society, the only fault of the quiet- 
est country place is the distracting number 
of the delightful companions who are ready 
to offer one their intimacy before one’s 
trunks are unpacked. Darwin, whose stud- 
ies have revolutionized modern thought, 
found his subjects waiting for him in the 
cattle sheds, the*dove-cote, the swamp. It 
was the pet dog, the household cat, the hens 
in the poultry yard, the vines on the veran- 
da posts, the flower-pots on his window-sill, 
the great odorous broad-leaved plants of 
the marshes, that taught him whole libraries 
of scientific facts whose significance is but 
beginning to be understood, but which touch 
the deep questions of existence. 

Sir Jonn LuBBOCK is the intimate friend 
of ants, wasps, spiders, and bees. Apparent- 
ly he finds their society much more enter- 
taining than that of the average human 
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animal. Atleast the story of their compan- 
ionship, as he relates it, is as charming as a 
fairy tale, while he seems coming nearer and 
nearer to an understanding of the nature of 
instinct in the lower orders of existence. 

Another eminent observer, Dr. PETTIGREW, 
has devoted years to the study of the organs 
of motion in animals, their structure, their 
functions, their adaptations to the medium 
of resistance, whether air or water, and the 
curves of their movement. Physiology and 
physics receive new light from his obser- 
vations. Machinery, all whose clever per- 
formances are based on hints offered by the 
animal organism, seems likely to make val- 
uable gains. Yet Dr. PETTIGREW’s menage- 
rie was that which the farm, the pastures, 
and the common woodland held, and any 
loving and intelligent eyes might read the 
same facts with the same delight. 

An American lady has recently been mak- 
ing interesting studies of the habits of car- 
nivorous plants. Another, living in the 
shadow of the Adirondacks, shut out by 
hard circumstances from society and the 
love of husband or child, bound in to never- 
ending toil in a straitened home, has adopt- 
ed ferns and violets, butterflies and “the gay 
motes that people the sunbeams,” in place of 
human children, and glorified her life with 
the joy they have brought her. To that bare 
cottage among the barer hills come foreign 
letters, brave with seals and stamps, signed 
by the great naturalists of Europe, asking 
this little shrinking woman to teach them 
certain occult lore of brake or butterfly which 
they have not mastered. 

Still another lady, in an inland city, has 
enticed the children of the public schools to 
study botany from the leaves and flowers 
and grasses which even pavements can not 
banish. To those pupils the botany class 
marks red-letter days. They were enthusi- 
asts from the beginning, and the nice train- 
ing of their observation already makes oth- 
er tasks easier. 

The waste and worry of modern life ren- 
der the summer vacation a necessity to us 
all. And it is wisdom to leave behind us 
not only the pomp and ceremony, the van- 
ity and vexation of spirit, which are in- 
wrought with the artificial existence of the 
community, but all hard work, whether of 
hand or brain. This study of nature, how- 
ever, is not Jabor. It is occupation more 
restful than idleness. It is the widening 
out of our horizon, the lifting up of our 
skies, the glorifying of the prosaic earth. 
It is the ignoring of mean employments, the 
putting away of frivolity, the absorption in 
realities. 

There is not a discontented country girl, 
weary of humdrum life and longing for 
larger opportunity, there is not a bored city 
idler wishing to change places with her rus- 
ticity for its capacity of pleasure, to whom 
this dispensation of the dandelion and the 
grasshopper might not bring such enjoy- 
ment and profit as “ the season” never held. 
If 

“There is no price set on the Javish summer, 

And June may be had by the poorest comer,” 
so free, also, is knowledge, and so boundless 
its delight. 





PICNICS. 


‘FYICNICS appear to be necessary evils. 

Every body inveighs against them, and 
every body patronizes them; they are voted 
a bore, and yet we contrive to eke a kind of 
enjoyment from them. They are as certain 
accompaniments of summer as mosquitoes, 
green-heads, canker- worms, and thunder- 
storms. Yet the picnic has a hygienic tend- 
ency: it treats us to whole days or after- 
noons in the open air, and fills our lungs 
with pure oxygen and our eyes with the 
beauty of common things; only we do not 
much regard it in this light, and chiefly 
think of it as an opportunity for flirtation 
and for exchanging recipes of chocolate cake 
and salads. In its present state—and who 
will undertake to reform it ?—it is in danger 
of becoming a social arrangement for pro- 
moting indigestion. Into stomachs which 
are empty from too long fasting, owing to 
the nature of picnics, we make haste to put 
a heterogeneous mass of eatables, which we 
fondly imagine that laboratory will straight- 
way convert into good bone, blood, and mus- 
cle, without making any fuss about it—a 
pot-pourri of chowder, gooseberry tarts, plum- 
cake, méringues, pickles, ice-cream, and cof- 
fee; and probably the fact that all this gas- 
tronomical dissipation occurs in the open air 
is the only thing that saves from more dis- 
astrous and immediate results than those we 
experience. The picnic is, in truth, a meth- 
od of enjoying society and nature cheaply 
and independently, where we are not em- 
barrassed with ceremonies; it unites, more- 
over, many of the advantages of visiting, 
since we have no care about the serving 
of the viands, about the attendance, about 
keeping the conversaticn lively, while we 
meet and mingle with a world outside our- 
selves and our individual interests—a cir- 





cumstance so necessary for the healthy ac- 
tion of the mind. It is a sort of playing at 
vagabondage, from which we are certain we 
can withdraw into civilization at discretion. 
There is a charm in building our fire of mel- 
ancholy drift-wood, and boiling our tea upon 
the sand in gypsy fashion, and an excite- 
ment in opening the baskets, uncertain what 
delicious surprises may be disclosed. What 
an appetite the air gives us! what relish 
for the simplest food! what hilarity prevails 
around the festive board, where every body 
is at home, and nobody is either hostess or 
guest! Does it not offer a taste of Fourier- 
ism, with every thing in common, pleasure 
and profit as well as work, not too much for 
satiety, but just enough to pique the mental 
palate, till we are moved to believe that pic- 
nics originated in the Garden of Eden? 





BROTHER TOM. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 


“FENHERE are not ten people in the world,” 
said MACAULAY, “whose deaths would 

spoil my dinner; but there are one or two 

whose deaths would break my heart.” 

But the one to whom he wrote, and who 
was, perhaps, the nearest and dearest of all 
his friends, the beloved sister whose life was 
most closely entwined with his, lived to 
close his eyes, and to feel that she had given 
to his life its rounded and perfect bliss. 

She was a young lady of twenty-three, 
and he a brilliant, flattered, and successful 
statesman of thirty-three, when the offer 
was made to him to go to India as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, with a salary 
of fifty thousand dollars a year. The offer 
was a most attractive one. He was with- 
out fortune, and with a large family depend- 
ing upon his exertions. He could live in 
Caleutta in splendor on half the salary, and 
could therefore hope to return to England 
at the early age of thirty-nine, in the full 
vigor of life, with a fortune of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and with the 
ability thenceforth to pursue a public or a 
literary life according to his tastes and op- 
portunities. All this he lays before his sis- 
ter with plainness and minuteness, and then 
his great loving heart asks the intense ques- 
tion, “ With what emotions, loving as I do 
my country and my family, can I look for- 
ward to such a separation, enjoined, as I 
think it is, by prudence and by duty? 
Whether the period of my exile shall be one 
of comfort, and, after the first shock, even 
of happiness, depends on you. Will you go 
with me? I know what a sacrifice I ask 
of you. I know how many dear and pre- 
cious ties you must, for a time, sunder. I 
know that the splendor of the Indian court 
and the gayeties of that brilliant society of 
which you would be one of the leading per- 
sonages have no temptation for you. I can 
bribe you only by telling you that, if you 
will go with me, I will love you better than 
I love you now, if I can......If you feel an 
insurmountable aversion to India, I will do 
all in my power to make your residence in 
England comfortable during my absence, 
and to enable you to confer instead of re- 
ceiving benefits. But if my dear sister 
would consent to give me, at this great 
crisis of my life, that proof, that painful 
and arduous proof, of her affection which I 
beg of her, I think that she will not repent 
of it. She shall not, if the unbounded con- 
fidence and attachment of one to whom she 
is dearer than life can compensate her for 
a few years’ absence from much that she 
loves.” 

Of course to such an appeal there could be 
but one response. And yet India was then 
regarded as an obscure and distant region 
of disease and death. Hannaw MacavtLay 
had to look forward to a voyage of six wea- 
ry months; and no wonder Tom bade her 
show the letter to MarGarET, “and Mar- 
GARET may tell Epwarp; for I never cabal 
against the lawful authority of husbands ;” 
but further than this the report must not 
go, as he did not wish his father to hear it 
from any lips but his, and he as yet was not 
decided. At the end of her journey the 
young lady was to be mistress of a house- 
hold consisting of some sixty or seventy 
people, mostly natives. But she had but 
one mind, and she quickly lightened his 
heart by promising to go with him. “Of 
course, my love, all your expenses, from the 
day of my appointment, are my affair ;” 
and he very delicatély sends her fifteen 
hundred dollars to lay out as she likes, “not 
meaning to confine you to it by any means; 
but you would probably prefer having a 
sum down to sending in your milliners’ bills 
to me.” Oh, that all men would learn in 
this their day the things that belong to a 
woman’s peace of mind! 

Every thing that could be done to make 
the girl’s journey pleasant this devoted 
brother secured. He ordered her cabin to 
be made as neat as possible without regard 
to expense: “And when you see it, if any 
addition occurs to you, it shall be made. I 
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shall spare nothing to make a pretty little 
boudoir for you.” He takes care that she 
shall have opportunity to meet as much of 
London’s best society as possible at break- 
fasts and dinners, not only that she may be 
amused and diverted from too much fore- 
boding, but because even to have mixed a 
little in so brilliant a circle will be an ad- 
vantage to her in India. He wants his de- 
mure little sister to appear among the 
dancing, piano-forte-playing, opera-going 
damsels at Calcutta as one who had seen 
society better than any they ever approach- 
ed. He orders books for their common 
reading, and begs her to make out ¢ list of 
what she would like to have. He playful- 
ly—yet seriously as well—takes upon him- 
self the whole charge of her welfare and 
happiness. 

And she seems to have deserved all his con- 
fidence, to have requited all his affection. 
She never appears to have moped on the voy- 
age, but danced with the gentlemen in the 
evenings, and read novels and sermons with 
the ladies in the mornings. She made her 
appearance in Calcutta society with the Bish- 
op’s Palace as a home, and Lady WILLIAM 
BENTINCK as a kind and soon an affection- 
ate chaperon, while Tom was obliged to go 
four hundred miles into the country to at- 
tend a meeting of the Council. In the best 
house in Calcutta they presently set up 
housekeeping, and yet found their expenses 
smaller than they had anticipated. Macav- 
LAY enjoyed much writing home to the sis- 
ters who remained, and telling them how 
pleased he was at the thought of appear- 
ing in the light of an old hunks who knows 
on which side his bread is buttered; a warm 
man; a fellow who will eut up well—a 
character which the Macavtays had not 
been much in the habit of sustaining. At 
Christmas he promised himself the unutter- 
able pleasure of sending home a thousand 
pounds or more for his father and the fami- 
ly. Ina few years he foresaw them all to- 
gether again in a comfortable though mod- 
est home, certain of a good fire, a good 
joint of meat, and a good glass of wine, 
owing nobody, dependent on nobody. 

But his dreams of happiness with his sis- 
ter and of monopolizing her guardianship 
were speedily broken in upon by the appear- 
ance upon the scene of Mr. TREVELYAN—a 
man of eight-and-twenty years, a gentleman 
of sturdy and sterling integrity, of excellent 
ability and fine reputation, gentleman-like 
and of good family, who speedily put in a 
claim to Miss HANNAH, and what was worse, 
made his claim good. Tom was forced to 
admit that if he had to search India for a 
husband for her, he could not have found a 
man to whom he could with equal confidence 
have intrusted her happiness. Watching 
her as closely as such a brother must, he be- 
lieved he knew her feeling for TREVELYAN 
before she knew it herself, and he believed 
also that he could have discouraged it at 
the beginning; but he was too conscien- 
tious to do so, and he sacrificed his own hap- 
piness to hers, and made up his mind to the 
parting and loneliness that seemed inevita- 
ble. But he had his reward, for HANNAH 
proposed, and TREVELYAN consented, that 
they should make one household, and so 
Tom found himself at once and for all his 
lite the centre and delight of a family, and 
in all the enjoyment of a harmonious and 
intelligent family life. Little children came 
to interrupt his garden studies with his 
morning toast and tea, and to feed his crows 
with the crumbs; his sister was always by 
him to read and ride with him; his brother- 
in-law was brother to him in more than law; 
and for six-and-twenty years he received 
and scattered blessings in a home over 
which no shadow came. Then a disaster 
threatened him which he had not fortitude 
tobear. Mr. TREVELYAN, who had returned 
to England with Mr. MacavLay, accepted 
the Governorship of Madras, and MACAULAY 
felt that he and his sister must part forever. 
His health was far from firm, and his spirits 
never recovered from the blow. In his pri- 
vate journal he writes: “A letter from HAn- 
NAH, very sad and affectionate...... There is 
a pleasure even in this exceeding sorrow, 
for it brings out the expression of love with 
a tenderness which is wanting in ordinary 
circumstances. But the sorrow is very, very 
bitter.” He tried to forget in intellectual 
labor the cloud that overhung him. But 
that cloud never broke. Separation came, 
but it was not the separation he had so 
dreaded. A month before his sister was to 
leave England he died, quietly, unwittingly, 
seated in his easy-chair in his library, with 
his book lying open on the table beside 
him. ‘He died as he had always wished to 
die, without pain, without any formal fare- 
well, preceding to the grave all whom he 
loved, and leaving behind him a great and 
honorable name.” “What he was to me for 
fifty years, how can I tell?” cries the be- 
reaved sister. ‘What a world of love he 
poured out upon me and mine! Who ever 


knew such a life as mine, passed as the cher- 
ished companion of such a man?” 











Patni anon: see 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 


ASHIONABLE modistes have followed their 
F customers to the summer resorts, taking 
thither great packing cases filled with the latest 
French importations, with which to eke out sum- 
mer wardrobes. For Saratoga and other inland 
places the special novelties are in batiste, mus- 
lin, and grass linen dresses; for Newport and 
the sea-side generally are fine white woolens, 
foulards, damask, grenadine, velvet, and gros 
grain, with soft and warm yet light wraps of va- 
rious kinds. 

Striped, armure, and damask-figured batistes 
are combined with a plain color, trimmed with 
lace, and made up in as fanciful designs as are 
grenadine or silk. Thus there are plain gray- 
blue batiste skirts with striped blue and gray ba- 
tiste for the basque, sleeves, scarf drapery, and 
flounces. The flounces are pleated and edged 
with Valenciennes, while there is deep puffing for 
the heading. Other dresses are made entirely 
of pale French gray batiste, trimmed with wide 
rufHes wrought all over with rose-colored em- 
broidery. Cream-colored batistes striped with 
white are trimmed with wide Valenciennes lace, 
and given color by large bows of cardinal red 
gros grain. The basques of these dresses are 
lined throughout, and many of them have the 
wide Josephine belt in front, beginning at the 
seams under the arm. This belt is made of folds 
of the material, and is buttoned in front with 
three or four small buttons. The darts are cut 
very low, and the bosom is fully trimmed with 
Pompadour square pleating, or with a folded 
fichu in Lady Washington fashion, There are 
fewer changes of toilette now than was formerly 
the custom at the watering-places, two dresses a 
day being enough for the gayest belle. At Sara- 
toga a pretty batiste dress is put on early in the 
morning, the hair is arranged elaborately, and 
this toilette is appropriately worn all day both 
in-doors and out; when walking to the springs a 
parasol is used for shade, or else a very broad 
brimmed hat, though bonnets and hats are gen- 
erally discarded. The picturesque Spanish veils 
of black and of cream-colored laces are seen oc- 
casionally. Bouquets of large soft roses are 
placed on top, and where they are drawn together 
low on the breast. A high shell comb adds to 
their quaint and characteristic beauty. The hats 
are broad-brimmed Leghorn flats with a wreath 
of flowers under the brim, or else the shepherdess 
hat, with shallow brim and low crown of light 
rice straw, trimmed with field flowers and flowing 
ribbons. The low Newport ties are the most pop- 
ular shoes for summer wear, though not so new as 
the buskin with straps over the instep display- 
ing the silk stockings. Ecru Balbriggans, or else 
solid-colored silk or lisle-thread stockings, are 
worn in preference to the striped stockings of last 
year. 





SEA-SIDE DRESSES AND WRAPS. 


For Newport heavier dresses are provided. 
Among the newest French toilettes are those of 
dice-check satins and silk combined with plain 
gros grain. One of the richest costumes of this 
kind is of London-smoke color, a gray-brown 
shade that is almost black. The vest, cuffs, col- 
lar, and over dress are in the pretty dice pattern. 
The vest is inserted down the front, and the plain 
silk basque is strapped or barred across it in four 
or five places, held by small square bows. The 
back of the basque is cut in straps and looped on 
the edge in a way that Worth uses frequently, 
The cuff of dice check peeps from beneath the 
sleeve of gros grain and lengthen it sufficiently, 
after the edge of the sleeve has’ been turned up- 
ward from the wrist. The flounce on the lower 
skirt has alternate pleatings of the plain and the 
figured goods. The over dress forms long revers 
down the sides, and is draped behind. 

Another sea-side suit is of gray wool in armure 
pattern and brown silk. The lower silk skirt has 
two deep pleatings of wool, with a wide silk hem 
or facing on the edge. The apron over-skirt of 
wool is trimmed with broadly netted wool fringe 
of gray and brown mixed, with tassels woven in 
the meshes. The woolen basque has a Pompa- 
dour square of silk, with the wool buttoned below 
it. The front is edged with fringe, but the back 
has two rows of silk loops for trimming, making 
a pretty finish. 

Sea-side wraps are mantles or cardinal capes 
that are more easily put on and off than sacques 
with sleeves. White cloth in armure squares, 
trimmed with wide black wool braid and deep 
frills of black lace, makes the most stylish man- 
tles. The front has long square tabs, and the 
back is fitted to the figure, and held in place by 
a belt underneath. Two rows of the black braid, 
each three inches wide, are down the middle of 
the back; one row of braid forms the border 
around the garment, and there are two full frills 
of black lace below, interspersed with loops of 
black satin ribbon. 

The cardinal capes are of black Sicilienne or of 
India cashmere, either black, blue, or cream-color. 
They are trimmed with a trellis pattern of galloon 
made of chenille, and with very heavy frills of 
the French imitation laces. The back of the cape 
is cut to form a square tab or basque below the 
waist, and this is elaborately trimmed from the 
neck down to the edge. Simpler wraps for young 
girls are hooded scarfs of plaid wool in black 
and white shepherd’s check, or in Rob Roy plaid 
of scarlet with black, or else navy blue striped 
with white. Shoulder shawls of Iceland wool are 
shown in bright blue, scarlet, and white, knitted 
insmallsquares. These give sufficient warmth for 
the piazza or for mornings in the house, and add 
a pretty touch of color to sombre costumes. They 
cost $2 50 each. Larger shawls of white Shetland 
wool woven in simple patterns begin as low $1, 
those of scarlet shades are $1 25. Bright Roman- 
striped shawls in long scarf shape, all silk, but 
very light, are sold for $2 50, 





BATHING SUITS. 

Turkish toweling is much used for bathing 
suits this summer. It is trimmed with a row of 
scarlet and of blue braid, making a red, white, 
and blue dress. The shape is that so long in 
use, with a yoke blouse belted in at the waist, 
and Turkish trowsers. They are sold so cheaply 
—for $3 75—that it is economy to buy them 
ready-made. Other pretty suits are made of the 
moreens that do not shrink or cling to the figure 
when wet; gray trimmed with scarlet wool braid, 
or white with dark blue, are liked among these. 
Flannel suits are preferred by many, but as they 
are very heavy when wet, they are now made 
with plain waists, in which the yoke is simulated 
by braid, and to which a gored skirt is buttoned 
at the belt. The checked black and white flan- 
nels are liked, with bright scarlet or blue braids 
for trimming. Bathing mantles of Turkish tow- 
eling or of light flannels are made by the pat- 
terns of water-proof cloaks, or else with a yoke 
to which the long full garment is pleated. Caps 
of oil-silk for protecting the hair are striped in 
gay colors. Bathing shoes are of white duck, 
wrought with bright colors, and having Manila 
soles, 

WHITE WRAPPERS. 


Full-flowing yoke wrappers are revived for 
cool dresses to be worn at home or in a lady’s 
own room during midsummer. They are very 
pretty when made of linen lawn dotted with blue, 
scarlet, or black, and trimmed with the stylish 
Smyrna lace, which is all linen. Elaborate nan- 
sook wrappers have a Watteau fold behind, which 
is dotted with long-looped bows of gros grain 
ribbon—pale pink, sky blue, or violet. Ladies 
who wear piqué wrappers have sets of black vel- 
vet and of gros grain ribbon bows with which to 
vary them. Very little fullness is necessary for 
piqué dresses; hence the plain tight-fitting em- 
press front is used, and the full back of the skirt 
is held back half-way down its length by a large 
bow with many streaming ends. The trimming 
is flounces of embroidery. 


CORSETS AND BUSTLES. 


Lace corsets for midsummer wear are made of 
strong white or écru linen net, with supple bones, 
and are edged with Valenciennes or with Mechlin 
lace, and brightened by narrow ribbons of blue 
or scarlet around the top. These are of French 
make, with low bosom darts, and quite short on 
the hips. They cost from $10 to $14. Among 
inexpensive thin corsets probably the coolest are 
those of grass linen, either white or écru, with 
coutil centre pieces passing around the waist to 
give them strength. They cost $1 25. 

Grass linen is also used for the long, slender 
bustles now in fashion. In some models the 
grass linen has cases for bones, and is shaped 
like the back of a hoop-skirt ; these cost $2 50. 
Others have lengthwise puffs and pleated frills 
of the grass linen sewed on a plain foundation. 
Muslin bustles, entirely covering the bones in 
them, and arranged so that the bones may be 
easily removed when the bustle is to be washed, 
are $3 50. The light skeleton bustles, with cov- 
ers for the bottom hoops, are preferred by many; 
these cost $2 75 when well made. Ladies who 
object to using hoops of any kind make their bus- 
tles of crinoline flounces. They buy four yards of 
the crinoline muslin for each bustle. This has 
thick cords crossing each other, washes well, re- 
tains the starch, and costs 20 cents a yard. A 
long sloping foundation is cut, and is then cov- 
ered with flounces of the same gathered on cords 
and starched stiffly. Two or three of these bus- 
tles are made, and they are sent to the laundry 
along with other articles of under-clothing. 


CENTENNIAL FANCIES, 


Ladies on patriotic thoughts intent introduce 
the gay tricolor in their dresses this summer, 
especially on days devoted to Centennial celebra- 
tions. Thus, on white muslin dresses there are 
long-looped bows of red, white, and blue ribbon 
down the front of the polonaise or basque, and 
as drapery on the sides of the skirt ; similar bows 
are on each wrist, and one with long streaming 
ends is placed at the back of the neck; if a belt is 
worn, this also is of the ribbon, about two inches 
wide. With black grenadine dresses this pretty 
ribbon is used for neck-ties, or else a bow of it is 
worn at the throat. On the Fourth of July little 
girls, and boys not yet in trowsers, wore sailor 
blouses of dark blue percale dotted with white 
stars, and kilt-pleated skirts of pink and white 
striped percale. Young ladies and school-girls 
have white Swiss muslin aprons, with the pockets 
and bib representing the American shield. The 
pockets are cut in shield shape, and the lower 
part is striped with narrow bands of cherry-col- 
ored velvet, while across the top is a field of blue 
silk on which white stars are embroidered. Other 
aprons of white muslin are simply ornamented 
with little bows of the tricolor ribbon. Children’s 
sailor hats have a band of this gay ribbon around 
the crown, or else a cockade is stuck in the dark 
hat-band. Over dresses of white and of blue 
bunting are made in fashions that permit the 
soft fabric to shape gracefully, and are trimmed 
with bands of dark blue velvet or else black. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Cherries, currants, and other small fruits are 
used not only for trimming bonnets and hats for 
the country, but on evening dresses of white tulle 
or muslin are fringes of cherries or of berries 
pendent from their stems in a natural manner. 

Ear-rings made of black velvet or of watered 
ribbon are in fashion abroad. The ribbon is dou- 
bled, and held by a small buckle of silver or of 
cut steel for day wear, or of pearls or diamonds 
for full dress. At the back of the bow is a ring 
for passing through the lobe of the ear. 

Among the prettiest evening dresses for the 
watering-place balls are those of cream-colored 
tulle or of heavier net, made with many careless- 





looking puffings on white silk, and trimmed with 
dark blue or cardinal flowers. 

Spanish lace veils for wearing at the watering- 
places are sold for $20. They are made of fig- 
ured net, with imitation thread ruffles, and have 
long-looped bows of ribbon behind, with roses 
and white lilacs in front. 

Pretty and appropriate lingerie is imported to 
be worn with flannel yachting suits. The collar 
is sailor-shaped, very large and square, and is 
made of écru linen, wrought all over with ara- 
besques in white chain stitch. A black anchor 
is embroidered in each corner, and the edge is 
bound with black braid. , 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy ; Madame LarorcapE; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co. ; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. Henry JAMES, in a recent letter, gives 
an interesting sketch of Madame George Sand, 
her peculiarities, earnings, etc. ‘‘ Her house,”’ 
he says, ‘was very hospitable, and under her 
own roof she was never without society. She 
had worked very hard, and she had made no for- 
tune; she still earned her income—an income 
which at the bottom, as they say, of an old 
French province is still considered easy, but 
which in America, as in England, would not be 
thought in fair proportion to the writer’s indus- 
try and eminence. Madame Sand made, I be- 
lieve, between six and seven thousand dollars a 
year. She was very silent, and had little assur- 
ance of manner. People who knew her well 
have told me that she looked a great deal on the 
ground, and seemed preoccupied; that one felt 
shut off from her by a sort of veil or film. Oc- 
easionally this veil was lifted, she found her 
voice, and talked to very good purpose. This 
characterization corresponds with a phrase which 
one of her heroes, in I forget what novel, applies 
to one of her heroines—the heroine being an 
idealized portrait of Madame Sand herself. He 
calls her a sphinx bon enfant—‘a good-natured 
sphinx.’ In spite of her advanced age—she was 
seventy-two— Madame Sand’s vigor had not fail- 
ed at the time of the sudden illness which ended 
in her death. Her activity was great, and her 
faculties unimpaired. I saw a letter the other 
day, written a few weeks before she died, in 
which she declared that her eyesight was better 
than when she was fifty, and that she went up 
stairs as fast as her dog.’ 

—Lady Hersert of Lea, an Englishwoman of 
some literary pretensions, is writing a book on 
the position of the wife and mother im the fourth 
century, in which she traces the resemblance be- 
tween the domestic life of the present day and 
that of the early Christians. 

—Mr. MORLEY, an English member of Parlia- 
ment, has given $2500 to the Jubilee Singers 
from Fisk University for their college. 

—The late Miss MARTINEAU left in her will a 
special injunction against the publication of any 
of her private letters. A London correspondent 
of the Leeds Mercury also writes: “} under- 
stand that Miss MARTINEAU had not only com- 
pleted her autobiography previous to her death, 
but she had also had it printed and corrected. 
The work will form two volumes, and will be il- 
lustrated by a number of wood-cuts. All that 
remains to be done, in fact, is to have the sheets 
bound and issued by a publisher.” 

—The remains of Davip WILLIAMs, one of the 
captors of Major ANDRE, were removed a few 
days since from Rensselaerville, New York, to 
Schoharie, and deposited in a vault, where they 
will remain until September, when the monu- 
ment erected to his memory will be dedicated. 

—Pope Pivs IX., standing on his position, re- 
fuses to receive $3,700,000 standing to his credit 
in the Italian treasury. The amount having 
been formally tendered to him, he loses interest 
upon it. The sum is the accumulation of the 
annual dotation of $645,000 allowed to him by 
the government of VictoR EMANUEL. 

—A historical garment of artistic merit and 
fair antiquity has just been presented to the 
Historical Society of Tennessee, namely, a mili- 
tary coat made by the late President Jounson 
while he was working at his trade as a tailor. 
It is in a good state of preservation, and is said 
to show excellent skill, taste, and workm inship. 
After Mr. Jounson became Governor of Tennes- 
see, he commissioned as a Circuit Judge the cus- 
tomer for whom the coat was made. 

—Mrs. HENDRICKS, wife of the Democratic can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency, is described as a 
woman of much general intelligence, dignity of 
character, quick perception, sound judgment, 
and generous impulses. Her manners are frank 
and genial, and she is original and brilliant in 
conversation. Her principal charms are a sun- 
ny, cheerful disposition and a heart singularly 
free from distrust and worldliness. She is in 
every respect the par of her husband, and is ad- 
mirably fitted to grace any position to which he 
may be advanced. In person she is of medium 
height, and has a graceful figure and elastic step. 
She is very fair, hus black eyes and hair, regular 
features, and an extremely animated face. The 
bloom of youth, in fine, is more than replaced 
by the grace and mobility of expression, betoken- 
ing the heart and mind ever alive to the best in- 
fluences of nature and association. How sucha 
woman dresses may beinferred. It could not be 
otherwise than in exquisite taste, both in regard 
to person and occasion. 

—The ladies of Boston did what they could to 
save a little of the Old South Church ae 
They bought the bricks and things for $3500, 
and among those active in doing it were Mrs. 
CHARLES Francis ADAMS, Mrs. AGASSIZ, Mrs. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Mrs. FRANKLIN DEX- 
TER, Mrs. WILLIAM G. PRESCOTT, and Mrs. MARY 
Lowe. PuTNaM. 

—HenrI RocHerort has enjoyed a rapidity 
and an amount of fine and incarceration that 
have never been vouchsafed to any other French 
editor or gentleman. He was born in Paris Jan- 
uary 30, 1830, littérateur. January 3, 1862, fined 
twenty-five francs for assault; October 8, 1863, 
fined twenty-five francs for assault; March 23, 
1866, fined five francs for libel; August 5, 1868, 
fined fifty francs for failing to insert an official 
communication; August 22, 1868, four months’ 
imprisonment for assault; same date, thirteen 
months’ imprisonment for offenses committed 
against the Emperor; August 29, 1868, one year’s 
imprisonment for the same offense; June 26, 
1869, three years’ imprisonment for the same of- 
fense (amnestied August 15, 1869); January 22, 


1870, six months’ imprisonment for the same 
offense ; September 21, 1871, transportation to 
New Caledonia for exciting civil war and pub- 
lishing a suppressed paper. 

—Miss Sapie E. Rosinson, daughter of Hen- 
RY K. Rosrnson, of Brewer, recently made the 
journey from Maine to Pioche, Nevada, alone, to 
meet her aflianced. The last two hundred miles 
she rode on an express team, the driver keeping 
constantly by his side a revolver and double-bar- 
reled shot-gun, as a protection from robbers. 
But she had a wedding worth having when she 
got there, the church being elegantly decorated, 
the crowd large, the music from the band fine, 
and the banquet immense. 

—DOL ty Sexton, a member of the Shaker com- 
munity at Mount Lebanon, New York, the one- 
hundredth anniversary of whose birthday oc- 
curred on the 6th of May last, took her first ride 
in the railroad cars lately. She said that she was 
“very much disappointed” at the appearance 
of the car, and was surprised at the speed and 
comfort of her ride. Her health and faculties 
are very well preserved. She goes up and down 
stairs without help, makes her own bed, and 
takes care of her room. 

—Concerning twins, it is admitted that the 
oldest in the covMtry are JouNn and MICHAEL 
STEPHENS, of Plattsville, Wisconsin. They are 
more than seventy-nine years old, and are so 
strong and healthy that they promise to hold 
out some years longer. P.S.—Since the forego- 
ing was written it has been discovered that an 
older pair have turned up—JONATHAN Woon, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and his brother EBEN- 
EZER, Of Acton, Massachusetts, who are in their 
eighty-fifth year, and sound as a nut. 

—Miss MULOcK says it is practicable for wom- 
en to earn a support in England in four different 
professions—teaching, painting or sculpture, lit- 
erature, and public entertainments. In the Unit- 
ed States we have added medicine, telegraphy, 
saleswomen, type-setting, and in Michigan and 
a few other States the colleges have graduated 
a few lawyers. We shall soon raise all our own 
Portias. 

—Mr. Joun E. Error, of Clinton, Oncida Coun- 
ty, has presented to the Memorial Hall of Ham- 
ilton College a historical clock, which CHARLES 
LaMB might have called ‘‘ratherish old’’—245 
years—and still a good time-keeper. It was 
brought from England by the Rev. Joun Error, 
“the apostle to the Indians,” who landed in Bos- 
ton from the ship Mary Lyon, November 8, 1631. 
It was handed down as a family inheritance from 
him to his son, Josepu Ex.iot, who was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1658; from JosEPH 
to his son, JARED ExtoT; from JArep to his 
son, JOHN ELioT; from JouN to his son, Ep- 
WARD E.ioT; from Epwakp to his son, Joun 
E. Exrot, of Clinton, the sixth in descent from 
“the apostle to the Indians.”” This old clock 
faithfully marked off the hours, months, and 
years which the missionary ELror devoted to 
the translation of the Bible into the Indian lan- 
guage. Before this translation could be made, 
or even begun, it was necessary to reduce the 
rude oral dialect of the natives to the form ofa 
written language. The work was completed in 
1663, and published at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Only sixty copies of this work are now in exist- 
ence. The last one that was sold brought $1156. 
The only living man that can read it is Dr. J. 
HaMMON TRUMBULL, of Hartford, Connecticut. 

—The “ personals” in the papers published a 
hundred years ago were as piquant as any print- 
ed in our own day. Even MartHa WaASHING- 
TON was mentioned in a London journal as hay- 
ing separated from her husband, thus: “Mr. 
WASHINGTON, we hear, is married to a very amia- 
ble lady, but it is said that Mrs. WasHINGTON, 
being a warm loyalist, has separated from her 
husband since the commencement of the present 
troubles, and lives, very much respected, in the 
city of New York.” The following is from some 
newspaper of the day, and preserved by SMYTHE: 
“Thirteen is a number peculiarly belonging to 
the rebels. A party of naval prisoners lately re- 
turned from Jersey say that the rations among 
the rebels are thirteen dried clams per day;.... 
that Mr. WasHInaTon has thirteen toes on his 
feet (the extra ones having grown since the Dec- 
laration of Independence), and the same number 
of teeth in each jaw; that the Sachem SCHUYLER 
has a top-knot of thirteen stiff hairs, which erect 
themselves on the crown of his head when he 
grows mad;....that it takes thirteen Congress 
paper dollars to equal one penny sterling; that 

Polly’ WAYNE was just thirteen hours in sub- 
duing Stony Point, and as many seconds in leav- 
ing it; that a well-organized rebel household 
has thirteen children, all of whom expect to be 
generals and members of the High and Mighty 
Congress of the thirteen United States when 
they attain thirteen years; that Mrs. WASHING- 
Ton has a mottled tomcat (which she calls, ina 
complimentary way, ‘ Hamilton’) with thirteen 

ellow rings around his tail, and that his flaunt- 
ing it suggested to the Congress the adoption of 
the same number of stripes for the rebel flag.”’ 

—In one of Mrs. MARY CLEMMER’S bright let- 
ters from Washington to the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial occurs the following pleasant ‘‘ person- 
al’ of Emerson and his daughter: “Into the 
Congressional Library walked EMERSON, one of 
the immortals, and smiled his celestial smile, as 
if two such things as mercury and the thermom- 
eter were not, his daughter ELLEN by his side, 
and as she is the incarnation of common-sense, 
she also was sublimely indifferent to the weather. 
When this rare spirit (far be the day !) passes for- 
ever from mortal sight, we shall hear more from 
this daughter ELLEN. For she, in all likelihood, 
will be the executor of his papers and the delin- 
eator of that deep, still, inward life. It is mem- 
orable that the men who have achieved the most 
in letters and in science have always had a wom- 
an standing close beside them within the veil, as 
Car. Scuurz says, in homely phrase, ‘ Handing 
them the bricks while they build,’ and holding 
up their hands when they were weary. It has 
just come to light how much Sir WiLL1AM HeEr- 
SCHEL owed to the tender and tireless sister who, 
through a lifetime of nights, stood by his side 
while others slept; who polished till her hands 
grew numb the mirrors which were to reflect 
back for him immensity; who had no ambition 
in life but to be his servant; who underrated 
her own achievements that she might exalt his, 
and as her clear vision swept the paths of the 
spheres, shrank from her own discoveries of 
worlds, lest it might prove a shadow on his 
fame. So the great American seer has a wom- 
an walking close by his side, taking the very 
thoughts from his mind and translating them 
for the world, and this woman is his daughter.’” 



























Fig. 1.—Borper ror Baskers.—Cross Stritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 

Borders 
for Baskets. 
Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuese borders 
are worked on 
canvas with 
zephyr worsted 
in cross. stitch. 
For .the dark $ 
syinbols use dark ‘ 
olive green and 
for the light sym- 
bols light olive 
green worsted, 


Fichu of 
Matelassé 
Gauze, Rib- 
bon, and Lace. 


Tus fichu con- 
sists of a bias 
strip of white 
matelassé gauze 
thirty-two inches 
long and seven 
inches and a 
quarter wide, 
which is laid in 
pleats, and is 
trimmed with 
white lace two 
inches wide, side-pleated crépe lisse 
ruffles an inch and_ three-quarters 
wide, and bows of white serge ribbon 
four inches w ide. The bodice con- 
nected with the fichu in front con- 
sists of a piece of matelassé gauze 
four inches and seven-eighths long 
and four inches wide, which is sloped 
off on the sides from the top toward 
the bottom to a width of an inch and 
three-quarters. The bodice is trim- 
med to match the fichu with lace and 
bows and a pink rose. 


Fichu-Collar of Netted Gauze, 
Lace, and Ribbon. 

Tus fichu-collar is made of cream- 
colored gros grain ribbon two inches 
wide and netted gauze edged with 
lace three-quarters of an inch wide. 
The trimming consists of insertion 
an inch and a half wide, lace two 
inches and a half wide, bows of gros grain ribbon, and a pale yellow aster 
with green leaves. 


Ficuu oF MaTreLasst 
Gavze, Rippoy, anp Lace. 


CREAM-COLORED SILK 
TULLE Cravat. 


Cream-colored Silk Tulle Cravat, 

Tuls cravat of cream-colored silk tulle 
is darned with filling silk of the same 
color as shown by the illustration, 
which gives one end of the crava 
reduced to two-thirds of full size. 
Fringe of cream-colored sad- 
dler’s silk is knotted into the 
ends of the cravat. 





Wrought Guipure 
Rosettes, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

To work these ro- 
settes, transfer the 
outlines of the de- 

i sign figures to 
Swiss muslin, 
and run them 
several times 





Piz. 2.—DersiGn ror Foorsroor, 
Fic. 1. 





Fiz. 1.—Borper For THERMOMETER AND 
Watcn Stanps.—Brap Exprorery. 





Description of Symbols: @ Black; 8 Steel; 
S Crystal; ! Chalk; % 1st (darkest), = 2d, G 3d 
(lightest), Red Silk. 





Fig. 1.—Crocnrr Borper For Perrricoats. Fig. 1.—Ewproiperep Foorstooi.—{ See Figs. 
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Fig. 2.—Wrovent Grircre Rosette. 
























with white worsted. 
and work 9 pr. (pattern row). 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Baskets.—Cross Stitcu 


EmMpBRomvery. 

with thread No. 90, 
Work the connect- 
ing bars, which lie 
loose on the Swiss 
muslin, stretching 
the working thread 
back and forth, 
and overcasting it 
with button - hole 
stitches. The de- 
sign figures are 
edged in interlaced 
button-hole stitch, 
for which first over- 
cast the outlines on 
one side with but- 
ton-hole stitches of 
thread No. 130, and 
then work a sec- 
end row of button- 
hole stitches in the 
opposite direction, 
always _ inserting 
the needle between 
the next two stitch- 
ces of the first row, 
at the same time 
forming picots, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration (see Fig. 2 
of Border, page 
808, Bazar, No. 20, 


Ficnv-Cottar oF NETTED Gauze, Vol. IX.). Work 
>, AND Gros Grain Ripon. the lace stitches 


and the point de 
reprise figures with fine thread, and then 
cut away the Swiss muslin between the 
design figures on the wrong side. 


Borders for Thermometer and 
Watch Stands.—Bead Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders are worked on canvas 
with beads in the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. 


Crochet Borders for Petticoats, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders are worked with zephyr 
worsted in two colors, partly in Afghan 
stitch and partly in the ordinary crochet 
stitch. The border Fig. 1 is worked 
with red and white zephyr worsted in 
two separate parts, which are joined on 
the upper edge with one round. First 


work the close part underneath the open-work strip lengthwise in Afghan stitch 
Make a foundation of the requisite length in chain stitch, 
Next work the open-work strip with red 
worsted crosswise on a foundation of 24 st. (stitch) as follows: 1st round. 
—From each foundation st. take up 1 st. 
(loosely) in the same manner as in Af- 
2d round.—Work off 
the next 5 st. on the needle together, 
5 ch. (¢hain stitch), four times al- 
ternately work off the next 5 st. 
together, 1 sc. (single crochet) on 
the last of the 5 ch. worked 
previously, 5 ch.; finally, in- 
stead of 5, work only 4 ch. 
Repeat always the Ist and 
2d rounds until the border 
has gained the requisite 
length. Join both strips 
on the ends from the 
wrong side, and for 
round on the 
upper edge work, 
row of 
with white 
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worsted in the length of the border. Then take the chain, and laying 
the open-work strip on the close strip so that the straight edge of the 
former comes on the st. of the last pr., work one round of se. as fol- 
lows: Always with 1 se. fasten together the next edge st. in the open- 
work strip (two rounds here form 8 edge st.) and the next vertical 
vein of a st. in the close strip, but after every second following st. 
catch the chain (to do this pass the st. on the needle around the chain 
from the upper to the under side, drop the st. and take it up again 
underneath the chain, and then continue the work). On the under 
edge sew both strips together from the wrong side. 

The border Fig. 2 is worked lengthwise with red and black zephyr 
worsted as follows: Make a ch. foundation of black worsted twice as 
long as the border is desired, and on it work the 1st round (with red 
worsted).—* 1 se. on the next st. of the ch. foundation, take up 10 
st. from the next 10 foundation st. (very loosely) in the same manner 
as in the first round of a pr. in Afghan st., draw the working thread 
through the 10 st., throwing it over once, work off the st. on the 
needle together with the st. worked previously, 1 sc. on the vertical 





Fig. 2.—Mrss’s Har. 


vein of the st. with which the 10 st. were worked off to- 
gether, 1 sc. on the same foundation st. from which the 
last of the 10 st. were taken up, and repeat from *. 2d 
round (with red worsted).—Always 1 se. on each st. of the 
preceding round. Repeat five times the 1st and 2d rounds, 
but in each repetition, with the first sc. of cach pattern 
figure in the 1st round which was worked on the ch, foun- 
dation, at the same time catch the upper veins of the se. in 
the preceding round above the st. in the round before the 
last with which the next 10 st. were worked off together, 
so that the design always comes transposed. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Hats, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Basy Hat. The stiff straw brim of this hat is 
bound with black satin. The soft crown is of double black 
Chantilly tulle. The trimming consists of side-pleated 
cream-colored Vatenciennes lace and a wreath of flowers, 
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berries, and green 
leaves. “Besides this, 
the hat is trimmed 
with a bow of cream- 
colored gvos_ grain 
ribbon and a metal 
agrafe, and with a 
bow of black reps rib- 
bon in the middle of 
the back. A. side- 
pleating of crépe lisse 
is basted on the in- 
side. 

Fig. 2.—Miss’s Har. 
This hat of Florentine 
straw has a flat crown 
and broad brim turn- 
ed up in a revers in 
the back. The brim 
is faced with a bias 
strip of cream-colored 
gros grain. The trim- 
ming for the hat con- 
sists of bows and 
loops and ends of 
cream-colored gros 
grain ribbon. On the 
revers in the back is 
a bunch of cream-col- 
ored corn-flowers and 
red poppies. 

Fig. 3.—Muiss’s Hart. 
This hat of Italian 
straw has a flat crown 
and brim curved in 
the back. The brim 
is faced with a bias 
strip of white gros 
grain. The trimming 
consists of blue satin 
ribbon two inches and 
seven -cighths wide, 
which is laid in loops 
on the crown, and 
passes in wreath 
shape to the back, 
where it is tied in a 
bow, with long ends. 
The hat is trimmed, 
besides, with a wreath 
of Marguerites, for- 


get-me-nots, and 
brown leaves, in the 


manner shown by the 
illustration, 
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Over Dress of Tulle with Application Embroidery, 
Insertion, and Lace, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue under dress is of steel blue gros grain, and the over dress is 
made of cream-colored tulle, trimmed in application embroidery with 
cream foulard, and with insertion and narrow and wide lace of the 
same color, Sash and pockets of gros grain, and pleated silk tulle 
fraise and under-sleeves. 


Embroidered Sofa-Pillow, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts sofa-pillow, scalloped on the edge, is lined with black satin, and 
furnished with a cover worked on écru linen with colored silk and gold 
thread in a Turkish design. The scallops are covered, besides, with puffs 
of black satin, for which take a strip seventy-seven inches long and six 
inches and a half wide, fold down the edges a quarter of an inch wide 
on the wrong side, gather it on the edges and crosswise at intervals of 
six inches and a half, and arrange it on a wadding interlining, In 
sewing this strip on the pillow the crosswise gathers should always 
come in the hollow between two scallops. For the cover transfer the 
design, one-sixth section of which is given by Fig. 2, page 532, to écru 








Fig. 3.—Miss’s ILat. 


linen, edge the outlines of all the design figures with two 
rows of gold thread fastened on the foundation with button- 
hole stitches of colored silk ; in doing this lay the outer gold 
thread in a loop, which is partly fastened by the button-hole 
stitches edging the next figure, and partly by anothey loop 
of gold thread formed at the next figure. First work the 
star in the centre, fastening two rows of gold thread on the 
foundation along the outlines of the design with button-hole 
stitches of green silk, and laying the outer row in loops, as 
shown by the illustration. Work the knotted stitches like- 
wise with green silk, and fasten the spangles with red silk. 
The inside of the figures on the corners of the star is filled 
with chain and point Russe stitches of green silk in two 
shades. For the crescent-shaped figures fasten the gold 
threads with button-hole stitches of yellow silk. The three- 


leaved figures between the corners of the star are filled with 
satin stitches of red silk, and the gold threads edging these 
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figures are fastened on the foundation with but- 
ton-hole stitches of écru silk, in doing which the 
loops of gold thread which were formed previ- 
ously are caught at the same time, as shown by 
the illustration. In the shell-shaped figures edge 
the double gold threads with button-hole stitches 
of red silk, and sew on the spangles in point 
Russe with silk of the same color. On the scal- 
lops along the outer edge button-hole stitch the 
gold threads with pale blue silk, and work the 
knotted stitches with similar silk, After finish- 
ing the embroidery cut away the material on the 
wrong side between the design figures. A ruche 
made of a straight strip of black satin ribbon an 
inch and three-quarters wide is set on the sofa- 
piliow as shown by Fig. 1. Between the puffs 
set on twisted knots of plaited gold bullion, and 
sew the cover on the pillow. 


Embroidered Footstool, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 532. 

Tue four-cornered cushion of this footstool is 
covered with pleatings of maroon satin, headed 
with ruches of similar ribbon and with embroid- 
ered strips of gray cloth. The cushion measures 
twelve inches and seven-eighths in diameter, and 
is four inches high. For the embroidered strips 
cut three pieces, each two inches wide and nine 
inches and three-quarters long, transfer the de- 
signs given in full size by Figs. 2 and 3 to the 
material, and work the rose-buds with pink silk 
in two shades, and the leaves and stems with 
green and brown silk in satin and half-polka 
stitch. Work the corn-flowers in chain stitch 
with blue silk in two shades, and the stamens in 
knotted stitch with yellow silk. Work the stems 
and leaves with green and brown silk in satin, 
half-polka, and herring-bone stitch, and on the 
capsules of the corn-flowers stretch brown silk 
crosswise. For the middle strips of satin cut two 
pieces on the bias two inches wide and of the 
requisite length, lay them in reversed pleats on 
both sides, and set them on the cushion between 
the embroidered strips. For the cover on the 
edge of the cushion cut of similar satin on the 
bias one piece two inches and seven-eighths wide 
and of the requisite length, lay it in reversed 
pleats, and border it with folds of maroon satin. 
These folds and all the strips are headed by leaf- 
like ruches of maroon satin ribbon, The bottom 
of the cushion is edged with a ruffle of box- 
pleated satin ribbon, On the corners set bows 
of similar ribbon as shown by the illustration. 
The cushion is covered on the under side with 
brown carriage leather, 


FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 
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CHAPTER III. 
UNEQUAL PLAYERS. 

Wirnott occupation or imperative duties, pos- 
sessed of sufficient fortune to enjoy life in his 
own manner without thought or care for the fu- 
ture, if not rich enough to place himself among 
county magnates by the purchase of a large estate, 
Ernest Pierrepoint had no other will to follow but 
his own, no other person to consult but himself. 
Hence, when he found that life was pleasant at 
Belton Forest, that Venetia Greville was more un- 
sophisticated than the Polish princess, better tem- 
pered than the dear countess, and more beautiful 
than either, he decided on taking a house for the 
summer, and installing himself as one of the de- 
sirable bachelors of the neighborhood—as an ex- 
perience. 

He had never lived in the country—being essen- 
tially a town-bred man—and he thought that it 
would be good fun to give six months to the bu- 
colics, as he called them—always excepting Ve- 
netia in his somewhat disdainful generalization, 
thanks to her fair face, sweet smiles, golden hair, 
and big blue eyes—and by the end of the time he 
would see what he had made of them and himself. 

He knew one thing—that he would make love 
to Venetia after his own fashion. It would not 
be that vulgar, unmistakable kind of love which, 
according to him, is fit only for commonplace souls 
—thick-witted heads, destitute of poetry or deli- 
cacy of touch. No, it would be refined, subtle, sug- 
gestive love; love that should tantalize without 
satisfying; that should allow itself to be inferred 

rather than commit itself to confession ; love that 
should pass over the girl’s heart like the wind 
over an olian harp, awaking sweet sighs, re- 
sponsive melodies, in return; that should be like 
the sun on an opening bud, causing it to expand 
to its full perfection, to give out all its hidden 
perfume, all its secret beauty. 

It was delightful to him to see her innocent 
face change like an April sky at his pleasure— 
become grave or gay, radiant or overcast, as he 
talked of life now with the melancholy of a man 
whose heart is in the grave, the sombre hopeless- 
ness of a philosophy which has its roots in sor- 
row; now rolled out fine words and glittering 
ideas, vague, but all the time suggestive of beauty, 
of misty delight, no one knew why; of enthusi- 
asm for no one knew what; but, by this very 
vagueness, appealing more powerfully than if they 
had been more distinct to a mind so dreamy as 
Venetia’s, so capable of erecting fairy palaces out 
of egg-shells. 

Assuredly this was not the ultimate purpose 
for which Charley Mossman had invited him to the 
Chace ; but Charley, though inwardly annoyed at 
the sudden determination of Pylades, was an hon- 
est-hearted, generous kind of man, and held the 
doctrine of the best to win, like a true English 
gentleman as he was. If Ernest did really love 
Miss Greville, and that affair of his with his cousin 
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was all off, he thought, a little ruefully, and more 
than a little inclined to call himself ill names for 
his folly in asking him to the Chace at all—but 
if he did really love her, and if she loved him 
—well, there was no help for it; he, Charley 
Mossman, was not going to be muff enough to 
break his heart for the loss of any woman in the 
world, nor cad enough to envy his friend the treas- 
ure which he had known how to win: by which 
it may be seen that the handsome young squire’s 
condition was not desperate, and that Emily Back- 
house had still a few “ lives” to the good. 

Here, then, we have him, our handsome, agree- 
able, poetical jeune premier, installed at Acorn 
Bank, which the Hardmans, to whom it belonged, 
had been glad enough to let while they took their 
pleasure in Switzerland for the summer—not- 
withstanding Mrs. Hardman’s fears for her furni- 
ture, and Mr. Hardman’s reluctance to include the 
use of a shabby dog-cart and a broken-down cob 
in the list of appliances and appurtenances for 
which he received about ten times their market 
value. 

And it was extraordinary to Venetia how, since 
this arrangement had been made, the sun had 
seemed to her to shine every day, and the sky to 
be as blue as, surely, the sky of Italy itself. How 
glad, how happy, she was! she used to think every 
morning when she woke smiling, as at a friend, at 
the broad daylight streaming through her room. 
What a delicious day this has been—what a bless- 
ed thing it is to live! she used to think, with half 
a sigh, as she looked out on the stars for her last 
pleasure, and saw the lights of Acorn Bank shin- 
ing in the distance, and remembered all that Mr. 
Pierrepoint had said to-day, and of the meeting 
that they were to have to-morrow at the old mill 
—for sketching, nothing more. If she had been 
required to give a reason for her happiness, she 
would have been hard put to it, poor dreamy, en- 
thusiastic Venetia! But youth does not reason, 
dreamers do not verify the truth of their visions, 
and enthusiasm contents itself with belief—pass- 
ing over proof as altogether needless. 

This old mill was one of the most picturesque 
features in the whole of the picturesque Belton 
country. The artist world had long known it, 
and more than one great man had tried his skill 
there in the contest between art and nature, the 
imitator and his original, wherein the former is 
so sure to be worsted, and the latter so inevitably 
the conqueror. But to Ernest Pierrepoint’s view 
of things it was quite the other way. He had 
always found nature a very docile sitter, he used 
to say, laughing, and by no means an untranslat- 
able original. All that you want is a poetic imagi- 
nation and technical skill; to be able to see cor- 
rectly—so few people see, he would add, looking 
into the distance, with his fine eyes fixed as if they 
indeed saw every thing—and when you have learn- 
ed to see, then to transcribe courageously. This 
was all—surely nothing so very impossible! 

And once, when he had said this, he turned 
round to Venetia, and added, in his sweet voice, 

“ Your eyes are made for seeing—seeing, I 
mean, in the artistic sense. Nature will keep no 
secrets from you ; she gives them lavishly to all 
the souls who love.” 

“And I do love nature!” answered Venetia, 
with sudden embarrassment. She wished that 
she had said some other word instead of love. 

Ernest smiled. 

“ How prettily you said that !” he exclaimed, in 
his graceful, guileless way. “It is such a charm 
when a woman speaks well,” he added, to poor 
Venetia’s intense confusion, and a strange mixed 
kind of feeling, more pain than pleasure on the 
whole. 

This was as they were walking through the 
wood to the mill, where they were to have an 
hour’s sketching, and where Miss Morris was to 
have accompanied them. But Miss Morris had 
large ideas about trusting the young, and putting 
them on their honor, and all that kind of thing, 
whereby she secured herself her afternoon nap, 
and saved herself from fatigue by throwing Ve- 
netia into peril of something worse than fatigue 
—into peril of a broken heart and a ruined life. 

“ You will make me vain if you flatter me,” she 
answered, shyly. 

“Shall 1?” was his response. ‘“ Would my 
words have so great an effect on you ?” 

It was in Venetia’s mind as the right thing to 
say, “ Any one’s flattery would ;” but her heart 
drove back even this very mild rebuke, and the 
utmost to which she could come in the way of re- 
buke was, 

“You have seen so much more than I; it is 
no wonder if your praise would have an effect on 
me.” 

“Oh! then I am only a living railway ticket, an 
embodied lecture on the physical geography of the 
globe ?” he said, in a tone of disappointment and 
half banter together. 

She laughed confusedly, but her eyes were moist 
and tender. Had she really hurt him? She 
would rather have hurt herself ten times over. 

“T do not hold you quite like this,” she said, a 
little humbly; and Ernest, for reasons, did not 
wish to press his victory too far. 

“Thanks!” he cried, pleasantly, and they went 
on for a while in silence; and when they began 
to talk again, it was on indifferent subjects, till 
they came to the mill which they were to sketch 
in concert. 

“This is just the day for us!” then said Er- 
nest, as they settled themselves on the low stone 
wall facing the river and the ruined mill; there 
where they got the best view of the old wheel 
with grass and moss growing on its broken flanges, 
of the stately elm-tree shadowing both brook and 
building, of the thatched roof, starred with yellow 
stone-crop and rose root, with the swallows flying 
about their nests in the eaves, and the cattle 
standing knee-deep in the quiet pool. ‘“ And just 
the circumstances,” looking at his companion ten- 
derly. 

“Yes, just,” answered Venetia, looking at the 
cows, but thinking of him, 





After a pause, during which the two had ar- 
ranged their boards, tried their colors, and sketched 
in their leading lines—careful, timid, and correct, 
as to Venetia’s ; bold, clever, and wrong, as to Er- 
nest’s—the latter said, apropos of nothing, 

“There is no true genius without strong sym- 
pathies. To understand, one must feel; and one 
can not really feel without the power of living, as 
it were, in the mind, the soul, of another; seeing 
through his eyes, loving as he loves, shrinking 
where he shrinks. Genius is in its nature uni- 
versal; but only because it is sympathetic. It 
grows by love. The more the poet, the artist, 
loves, the higher is his genius. Nature recognizes 
her own, and she gives tenfold for all that she re- 
ceives. Is it not so?” 

“Yes,” said Venetia, with a hushed kind of 
reverence in her voice. 

Talk such as this was the spirit that led her into 
enchanted regions, nameless, formless, but none 
the less beautiful because they were not under- 
stood. All that she knew, all that she cared to 
know, was that when Ernest spoke to her like 
this, his melodious voice a trifle veiled, his eyes 
looking far before him, as if he, the spiritual 
seer of poetic things, discerned more than the 
grosser sort could see, his face as if radiant with 
the light of a nobler world than dullards such as 
Charley Mossman could reach, her soul seemed 
rapt away to heaven, where it floated in glory in 
the midst of beautiful forms and faint, delicious 
music, making her almost sad, poor deluded dream- 
er! with the intensity of her vague delight. 

“ How exquisite it is to be understood !” then 
said Ernest, turning his beaming eyes from the 
spirit-world where they had apparently been wan- 
dering on to the fair piece of humanity by his 
side. ‘I have never yet met with one who seem- 
ed to understand me so well as you, Miss Greville. 
I have never seen any one with such noble sym- 
pathies—such superb spiritual melodies.” 

Venetia blushed, as her manner was, almost to 
tears. 

“ You are too indulgent to me,” she said, timid- 
ly. “I, who am only an unformed country girl, 
can not deserve this praise from a man who has 
seen and known all that you have,” she continued, 
unmindful of his little rebuke so lately adminis- 
tered about the living railway ticket and the em- 
bodied lecture. “It is your own kindness to say 
80.” 

“Pardon me, it is your own merit,” he answer- 
ed. “Itis because of the very breadth and depth 
of my knowledge of life that I do say so. And 
if I, who have seen so much of the world, hang 
up my wreath against your door, you may be sure 
it is because I know that it is deserved.” 

By which it may be seen that he too had for- 
gotten it. 

Venetia could not answer. To disclaim a com- 
pliment is sometimes more painful to modesty 
than to let it pass in silence. She did not want 
to have the appearance of arguing with Mr. Pierre- 
point about her own perfections; so she merely 
hung her head a little lower over her drawing, and 
wished that he would not talk of herself at all; 
and yet, though painful, it was a pleasant pain. 

“That is the word,” continued Ernest—“ su- 
perb spiritual melodies. Others, of course, know 
more of life than, thank Heaven! you do, Miss 
Greville. We do not want our snow-drops, our 
sweet May-buds, our violets, to be like flaunting 
poppies, like gaudy tulips, like bold, self-evident 
peonies. And there are dreadful creatures who 
are scientific—logical reasoners, God help them, 
and us !—but nowhere have I met with so much 
exquisite sensibility, such a true artist soul, such 
a lovely poet’s heart.” 

“You are very good,” murmured Venetia, op- 
pressed with the desire to kneel at his feet and 
tell him, on her side, how great and noble and 
superior she thought him. But something that 
was not wholly spiritual held her back; and all 
that she could do was to feel embarrassed, and 
to look divinely lovely, but somewhat foolish. 

More of this kind of thing went on during the 
two hours given to the sketching of the ruined 
mill, and Ernest found the time not ill employed. 
It was a pretty pastime that might lead to some- 
thing more serious, who knows? He must be 
caught and caged some day, and Venetia Greville 
might as well be his captor and jailer as another, 
if she suited on further acquaintance. Mean- 
while it pleased him to make love in this vague 
and undefined manner. It committed him to 
nothing, and added to his store of knowledge, al- 
ready considerable, as to the best way of dissect- 
ing a woman’s heart without wounding his own. 
For one peculiarity of Ernest Pierrepoint’s nature 
was that, however hard he might be hit, he was 
never really hurt; another, that his fancies inva- 
riably cooled on further knowledge, instead of 
growing warmer; and that the more he made a 
woman love him the less he loved her. 

And all this while Venetia worshiped him as 
her hero, the embodiment of her highest manly 
ideas, and believed in his absolute sincerity as 
much as he believed in her absolute simplicity. 
It was an unequal match in the game of love; but 
such matches always are unequal where one plays 
with coolness and knowledge, and the other has 
only faith and fervor as the rules by which hearts 
are thrown away, and the best trumps forced and 
lost. Faith and fervor, indeed, have been at all 
times impedimenta in the warfare of life. See- 
ing which some women fling them away altogeth- 
er; and we can scarcely blame them. 

There had never been so gay a summer at Bel- 
ton Forest as was this. Every week something 
fresh and delightful was set afoot—chiefly by 
Ernest Pierrepoint and Charley Mossman—to 
which the neighborhood gladly subscribed its at- 
tendance, and bought its pleasure at small cost. 
Of course Venetia was always one of the most 
desired and desirable guests, if Aunt Honoria but 
rarely appeared—shuflling off the burden of her 
chaperonage on to any pair of matronly shoul- 
ders that would accept it, and even letting Vene- 
tia go under the escort of the young men alone 








ga than give herself the trouble of going with 
er. 

The neighborhood had naturally made up its 
mind as to the state of matters between Ernest 
and Venetia, and busied itself in conjectures as 
to when the marriage would take place. They 
were all sure that something was on foot, and 
that the two were engaged—or ought to be. 
There was no doubt as to the direction of their 
feelings—at least of hers, said the dowagers, se- 
verely; and nothing but an engagement could 
justify the attentions which the one paid with 
such marked devotion, and the pleasure which the 
other showed in accepting them. Wherefore it 
was put down as a settled thing; and people be- 
gan to ask each other whether they should con- 
gratulate Miss Greville before a formal announce- 
ment, or was it more proper to wait until the 
signal had been given by the authorities them- 
selves? The women who had sons generally 
voted on the side of waiting; also a few who had 
daughters—with a forlorn hope not yet beaten 
back that things had not gone quite so far as 
this, and that Jane and Mary, Ellen and Susan, 
had still a chance—went with them. But the 
majority of the mothers with marriageable daugh- 
ters, for whom husbands were scarce to find, were 
for shunting Miss Greville as soon as possible. 
Even if she had secured a prize for her own hand, 
she would be one rival the less for them if she 
was once fairly out of the way. 

Meanwhile Venetia on her own side never gave 
it a thought whether she was engaged or not. 
She had come to the knowledge by now that she 
loved this man, this hero of her dreams realized 
in the flesh, with her whole heart, her whole 
strength; and she was as sure of his love for 
her as of hers for him. Could he be her hero 
and deceive her? Though he had never said 
any thing definite, distinct, yet his voice, his man- 
ner, had told herall. He had suggested too much 
and too clearly not te mean her to understand 
him. She did not dishonor him so far as even to 
argue in her own heart whether such and such 
things were or were not. She knew; she was 
conscious ; she trusted; she believed; she loved; 
and she was sure that she was beloved. 

So matters stood, when Graziella Despues wrote 
to her dear friend and sister Venetia, telling her 
that scarlet fever had broken out in the school, 
and that it was by Miss Priscilla’s desire she 
wrote to beg for an asylum at Oak-tree House, if 
her darling’s love could bear such a test—she, 
Graziella, having no place on earth to go to, as 
her guardian was abroad, and she was thus prac- 
tically homeless. 

“It is a great shame of Miss Wynter to have 
scarlet fever in her house!” eried Miss Honoria, 
sharply. ‘And very inconsiderate to ask us to 
take Graziella. Good gracious! if she brings it 
with her, why, we might both take it and die!” 

“But the poor little thing might take it and 
die if she stays there,” said Venetia ; “and that 
is more likely than that she should bring it with 
her to us. I don’t see how we can possibly hes- 
itate, auntie. It would be murder if any thing 
happened to her.” 

The beautiful blue eyes filled up with tears. 
With her capacity for love, she could never be 
unfaithful to the old because of the new; and 
not even Ernest himself could make her forget 
Graziella. 

“ Did I say that we could ?” returned her aunt, 
snappishly. ‘ You always jump so absurdly to 
conclusions, Venetia. Of course Graziella must 
come, more especially as she has been invited al- 
ready, and her visit, in the natural course of 
things, would have taken place in a few weeks. 
I only say that it is very wrong of Miss Wynter to 
have allowed scarlet fever to break out, and that 
in my state of health it is a dreadful risk to run 
—dreadful!” 

“Oh, I hope there will be no danger, auntie,” 
said Venetia, lovingly. ‘We will take all the 
care possible, and perhaps no harm will come.” 

“ At all events, you will be satisfied to have 
your idol here, and if I have to suffer, I have; 
that is all,” answered Miss Morris, with an angry 
sigh. ‘So let us say no more about it. You are 
so fond of making a fuss, Venetia.” 

With which she settled herself to her knitting 
dourly, while Venetia, feeling herself dismissed, 
went off to write to her friend, begging her to 
put herself in the train without a moment’s de- 
lay and come off to Oak-tree House, or rather 
to her home—underlined three times—where she 
knew that she was more than welcome, and where 
—-story-telling Venetia !—they had no kind of 
fear. She had had scarlet fever ten years ago, 
and auntie was too old to take it. So the doctor 
said when it was raging at Belton the summer 
before last, and there was, of course, no danger 
now—ending the letter with a great deal of love 
and verbal caressing, and putting in a postscript 
the salient point of all: “ We have a new resi- 
dent here for the summer, a Mr. Pierrepoint— 
Ernest Pierrepoint—whom, I am sure, you will 
like, and who is sure to like you. We see a great 
deal of him.” 

This was the first that Graziella had heard of 
her dear friend’s last enthusiasm, Venetia hav- 
ing kept back her confidence on this matter with 
a reticence wholly unlike her usual self; in con- 
sequence of which, when she read this last an- 
nouncement, Graziella, who, girl as she was, had 
more finesse and more suspicion than the average 
woman, and who was infinitely more developed 
than her years, thought at once there was some- 
thing in it, and was prepared to find that some- 
thing out. 

“ How sly !” she thought, as she read the letter, 
a deep flush burning on her cheeks. “So this is 
what all her professions to me have ended in at 
last. I was to be her dearest friend to the end 
of her life. I was her favorite, her second self, 
her beloved ; and here is this stranger, a person 
she has known only a few days, who has taken 
her away from me. But I will show her what I 
think when I get there, and let her feel that I see 
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and understand her treachery.” Then herthoughts 
took another turn: ‘‘I wonder what this Mr. Er- 
nest Pierrepoint is like?” she said to herself, 
leaning back on the garden seat where she was 
sitting, half closing her lustrous eyes as she watch- 
ed the birds that came and went about her feet, 
and the shadows that fluttered on the flower bed 
opposite. ‘Perhaps he is handsome; perhaps 
he is in love with Venetia.” She sighed. “I 
wonder if he is ?—and I wonder if he will like me?” 

It was one of those curious coincidences in life, 
of which there are so many, that at the moment 
when Graziella said these words to herself, Vene- 
tia was speaking to Ernest about her beloved 
friend, detailing her virtues, her beauties, her 
charms ; and the Backhouse family were thrown 
into a state of the most intense excitement by 
the information that their half-brother, Colonel 
Camperdown—the son of Mrs. Backhouse by a 
former marriage—was coming home from India 
on sick-leave, and would be at the Elms in about 
a week’s time from this. 

Here, then, was a new shifting of the kaleido- 
scope, a new shuffling of the cards: characters 
incorporated into the drama at present enacting 
which might change the whole face of things, and 
turn the current of events into a totally different 
channel, 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





LOVE’S UTTERANCE. 
One day a lover sought to gain 
An answer to his love: 
The maid was coy, and he in vain 
To win her answer strove. 
Heyday, how sad! This maid was shy, 
And blushed, but made him no reply. 


Tis true she also felt love’s flame, 
Yet could not tell him so; 
She dared not answer “ Yes” for shame, 
Nor dreamt of answering “ No;” 
So, growing more and more confused, 
She sighed—her lips to speak refused. 


Now Cupid saw the trembling maid 
Beset by bashful fear ; 
So, gently coming to her aid, 
He whispered in her ear; 
When straightway beaming from her eye 
She looked what she dared not reply. 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrEsponpENT. ] 

Two Man-eaters at Bay.—The noble Savage and his 
little Game.—Mr. Buchanan and the Fleshly School. 
—The Cry of Peacock Ruskin. 

HAVE been much troubled in my mind since 

I sent you that story of the elephant’s height 
being twice round its foot, for, if not accurate, I 
am nothing. It has cost me not only sleepless 
nights, but several admission fees to the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, where every elephant I see impress- 
es me more and more that the scientific statement 
above mentioned is a lie. On the other hand, an 
officer in the Engineers informs me that “no one 
can guess the circumference of any thing, but of 
the diameter only. If the diameter of the ele- 
phant’s foot is eighteen inches, the circumference 
would be four and a half feet, and his height nine 
feet, which is the average height of an elephant. 

All depends upon the diameter; and why don’t I 

measure it?” I am not a soldier myself, and am 

naturally pusillanimous ; moreover, I have a wife 
and many children. Perhaps if I could catch an 
elephant asleep— 

We have had some very good sport in London 
during the late hot weather, and seen two tigers 
—man-eaters—at bay: Dr. Kenealy and Baron 
Albert Grant. Both these persons have been con- 
ducting their own causes in a court of law, in the 
significant absence of counsel. The former de- 
mands £25,000 damages for being turned out of 
the “ Society of Gray’s Inn,” which seems to have 
grown suddenly very attractive to him, since he 
offered to take £150 a few months ago in com- 
pensation for the same calamity. When a coun- 
sel has no chance, says the legal maxim, “let him 
abuse the plaintiff’s attorney ;” and with the doc- 
tor the “ plaintiff's attorney” means every body. 
I suppose no man has ever uttered so much 
abuse unhung, uncowhided, unjumped-upon. It 
is the fashion to call him (of course in its worst 
sense) a “clever” fellow; but when a man has 
failed to impress one human being out of thirty 
millions with a sense of his being an honest man, 
I rather doubt his cleverness. 

On the other hand, Mr. Albert Grant, who, with 
respect to the general opinion as to his honesty, 
is in precisely the same position as Dr. Kenealy, 
has astonished me very much by the cleverness 
of his defense in the famous ‘“‘ Lisbon Tramways” 
case. The issue of eighty-eight other actions de- 
pends upon it, and he is literally on his last legs, 
and with his back to the wall. My notion is that 
he is not deserted by his counsel, but has pre- 
ferred to speak in his own cause from confidence 
in his own ingenuous—I mean ingenuity. He 
began by stating that he is the victim to gossip. 
“Every body says I am the greatest rogue in the 
city, and every body hears it. I don’t say that 
you, my lord” (the judge), “have heard it, for I 
am willing to believe that judges hear nothing 
improper except in a court of law.” It is certain 
that the scoundrel has a sense of humor, which, 
though it may not save him, will win him the 
sympathies of not a few. The bar is not a lit- 
tle angry that he has done better for himself 
than perhaps any advocate living would have 
done for him. 

An endeavor is being made here to acclimatize 
the Indian game of “La Crosse.” A Canadian 
and an Indian “team” have been playing against 
one another for the edification of our fashiona- 
ble world for some time; and it does not look so 
well for the strength and agility of the red men 
as one would wish, for dear Fenimore Coopcr’s 





sake, that they have been almost invariably beat- 
en by their white antagonists. Last week they 
played before the Queen at Windsor Castle, with 
the usual result, and at the close of the enter- 
tainment the chief of the Iroquois thus addressed 
her Majesty: 

“ Ma’m’selle—madam—Queen, I thank God we 
have played before you this day.” 

It seems from this not only that the “Great 
Spirit” is invoked upon rather insignificant occa- 
sions, but also that the Iroquois are sincerely 
thankful for very small mercies. I shut out from 
my view the possibility of the “noble savage” 
being a most contemptible toady. 

America has had its revenge upon Mr. Robert 
Buchanan for his slanders with reference to her 
treatment of Mr. Walt Whitman. He has brought 
an action against the Hraminer for a criticism 
written in that newspaper by Mr. Swinburne, and, 
though obtaining $750 damages, has covered him- 
self with ridicule. He has also shown how very 
little good sense and good taste may be possess- 
ed by smallish poets who, thanks to newspaper 
puffery, have contrived to make some figure in 
the world of letters. It is difficult, in fact, to de- 
cide whether the prosecutor or the defendant in 
this case has come out of it with the dirtiest 
hands; nor has there been any quarrel like it 
since the pot called the kettle black face. It is 
true, Mr. Swinburne seems to have thought it 
worth while to be exceedingly offensive in his re- 
marks upon Mr. Buchanan, but the latter gentle- 
man was also proved to have been slightly “ per- 
sonal.” Here is a delicate allusion, for example, 
to Mr. Swinburne’s fondness for liquor : 

“To the door with the boy; call a cab; he is tipsy: 

And they carried the naughty young gentleman out.” 
And here again is a polite reference to Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson’s country manners : 

“‘ With his trowsers unbraced, and shirt collar undone, 
He lolled at his ease, like a good-natured bear.” 
This may be very high-class poetry, but it is cer- 
tainly directed against individuals. Some curious 
incidental circumstances occurred during the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Buchanan’s counsel read some 
passages from Mr. Swinburne’s published works 
so shocking that the judge begged to be spared 
more of them; and it was elicited by cross-ex- 
amination that the devil was a Scotchman. I 
sincerely hope we shall hear no more of “the 
Fleshly School” from any body, and especially 

from Mr. Robert Buchanan. : 

I am sorry to say that it has of late become 
the habit with much greater persons in the world 
of letters than those I have been speaking of, to 
abuse their contemporaries in the same line of 
business; but Mr. Ruskin is pushing this bad 
custom a little too far. The number of his Fors 
Clavigera for this month is one prolonged shriek 
of anger against every body. Imagine Dr. Ke- 
nealy, with genius added, and you now get Mr. 
Ruskin; and he slings his flail under the pre- 
tense of general benevolence, which gives it a 
still more ghastly hue. The truth is, people will 
not subscribe to his “St. George’s Company,” 
though that is the only thing to save the civil- 
ized world, and especially England. That un- 
happy country, it seems, “is at present unhealthy, 
poor, and likely to perish from off the face of 
the-earth.” But let not our friends in the United 
States be in too great haste to pity us. “All 
civilized nations in modern times” are rotten and 
villainous. ‘They consist of (A) a mass of half- 
taught, discontented persons calling themselves 
the people; of (B) a thing calling itself a govern- 
ment, meaning an apparatus for collecting and 
spending money; and of (C) a small number of 
capitalists, many of them rogues, and most of 
them stupid persons who have no idea of any ob- 
ject of human existence other than money-mak- 
ing, gambling, and Champagne-bibbing. Then 
there is a certain quantity of literary men, saying 
any thing they can get paid to say; of clergymen, 
saying any thing they have been taught to say; 
and (in England) of nobility, saying nothing at all.” 

This is the moral material that the St. George’s 
Company proposes to work into perfection, “and, 
if the God it believes in lives, will assuredly suc- 
ceed in its proposition.” Probably, from this 
strong expression and the nature of the circum- 
stances, something miraculous is expected; for 
the St. George’s Company consists at present of 
but thirty persons, ‘“‘none of them rich, several 
of them sick, and the ‘master’ of them, at all 
events, not likely to live long,” except in his im- 
mortal works. It is rather difficult to judge of 
the scheme proposed, for details are apparently 
abhorrent to “the master’s” mind; but it seems 
the great object is to collect a “store” of books 
and pictures. ‘The wretches who have at pres- 
ent the teaching of the people in their hands” do 
not, it appears, perceive the necessity of this, but, 
on the contrary, insist upon investing the nation- 
al wealth in “iron plates two feet thick, gunpow- 
der, and red tape.” It is quite a comfort to get 
a definite charge of accusation, and even the items 
of the account, against the “wretches ;” nor, it 
must be owned, does Mr. Ruskin spare himself. 
“4 scholar,” he says, “can generally live on less 
food than a plowman, and there is no conceiva- 
ble reason why he should have more. True, I 
have more by myself, but that is because I have 
been ill-bred.” I am sorry to say in this number 
of the Fors Mr. Ruskin shows much worse proof 
of his ill-breeding than his riches. His strong 
point, it is true, is generalities: but he is strong, 
and very strong, in his personalities also. 

His friend Mr. Frederic Harrison has been so 
sanguine as to imagine that he could teach him 
manners in this respect, and has written a letter 
of expostulation to him, published in the maga- 
zine, and forming far the best part of it, and 
which, of course, the proprietor gets for nothing.* 





* This is an excellent plan of the Master of St. 
George's Company, and one he has acted upon for 
years, to publish a magazine, to attack in it all emi- 
nent persons, and then to publish their replies in it in 
extenso, free, gratis, for nothing. 





“T owe you, and the age owes you,” writes Mr. 
Harrison, “ profound gratitude for much noble 
teaching, and it is very sad to me to find you re- 
viling other teachers to whom we owe much, and 
who know a thousand things about which you 
have told us nothing. Indiscriminate abuse of 
all that the human race has now become wounds 
my ear, as if I heard one cursing our own fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters. If you be- 
lieve (1) that ‘the entire system of modern life is 
corrupted with the ghastliest forms of injustice 
and untruth,’ I wonder that you believe in God, 
or any future, in effort at all, or in any thing but 
despair......1 say nothing about others whose 
views you may wish to class under the general 
head of ‘Evolution,’ or of a lady whom I am 
sorry to see you speak of as ‘Cobbe’......But I 
should like to know on what grounds you think 
yourself entitled to call Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
Mr. John Stuart Mill—geese (2).” 

This temperate and really admirable epistle 
Mr. Ruskin answers in a few sentences: “(1) I do 
not believe, I Anow, that the entire system of mod- 
ern life is thus corrupted ; and (2) I know a goose 
when I see one.” 

One may also say that one knows a peacock 
when one sees one, and that its egregious vanity 
and shrill shrieks are very disagreeable and mo- 
notonous, R. Kems xe, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

OULD it never end—that long heated term, 

when the glaring July sun baked the sultry 
air until it seemed deprived of all life-sustaining 
qualities? Residents in the city were exhaust- 
ed by the protracted heat. Every thing was hot: 
the pavements were scorching, brick and stone 
houses sent forth collected heat like furnaces, 
even the breezes that now and then came faintly 
stirring the fevered air seemed only to burn the 
parched skin of the worn and weary people. The 
little children wilted and died by hundreds, and 
when the fourth week of this remarkably pro- 
tracted ‘hot spell’? commenced, exhausted hu- 
manity sent up a cry for relief. Seldom has 
there been a season so fatal when no epidemic 
disease prevailed, a season when so many were 
prostrated by the heat. 

Midway in the fourth week of the heat we fled 
mountainward for a breath of cool air. The 
thermometer stood at 96° in the city, and on 
the overcrowded steamer, excepting where one 
could catch the ocean breeze, there was little 
relief. The state-rooms were suffocating; and 
escaping from ours in the dim light of early 
morning, the saloons and cabins | seg the 
aspect of being strewn with lifeless bodies, 
struck down by the heat. The heavily laden 
ears bore onward the panting human freight 
through the early morning and mid-day hours. 
About the middle of the afternoon fresh, cool 
breezes announced a change most agreeable. 
Two hours later, relieved from travel dust, and 
having comfortably dined, we were sitting on a 
rocky ledge near the Artist’s Falls, North Con- 
way, New Hampshire, protected by a warm wrap, 
and drinking in the cool, invigorating breezes 
that swept fresh and free down the lofty peak of 
Mount Kiarsage and over surrounding ranges, 
bringing new life and vigor. What a delightful 
change from the exhausted air of the city! There 
was a call for blankets that night, and next morn- 
ing a search in trunks for the warm flannels that 
judgment, not feeling, had fortunately packed. 
And on Sunday, our second day in North Con- 
way, the guests at the Artist’s Falls House cozi- 
ly toasted their feet by the parlor fire while they 
discussed the weather. e should add, by way 
of parenthesis, that at the same time a grateful 
change of temperature occurred in the heated 
city, where the thermometer fell, on Saturday, 
July 22, nearly twenty degrees, and life became 
once more endurable. 





It is stated in The New Century for Women, a 
paper published on the Centennial grounds, that 
many ladies living in the country in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia have agreed to receive, each at 
her own house, during the summer, one or two 
poor children, or a mother and child, for a week 
or fortnight. Plain and comfortable fare will 
be furnished, with the luxury of fresh air and 
— fields. Such a charity, if freely and abun- 

antly offered, will give life and health to many 
a feeble, weary mother and child. 





The hospital on the Centennial Exhibition 
grounds has proved to be a very essential insti- 
tution during the recent hot weather. For some 
time in July there was an average of fifty per- 
sons a day under treatment in it, being, for the 
most part, those suffering from sun-stroke or 
prostration from the heat. 





In 1776 there were no daily newspapers, but 
at the close of the Revolutionary war there were 
about forty weeklies or semi-weeklies in the 
country. News from England was about two 
months in reaching America. 





In San Francisco the keeper of the county 
jail has orders to have the hair of all male pris- 
oners cut to a uniform length of about a quar- 
ter ofaninch. The ordinance makes no distine- 
tion of race, and consequently the Chinese are 
included in it. A short time ago five Chinese 
prisoners were shorn of their queues—an indig- 
nity which both astonished and angered them. 





A superior kind of paper is made in Austria 
from the corn fibre. The process of manufac- 
turing is expensive, but it is expected that the 
cost will be much reduced before long. 





Among the novel schemes of the day is a 
French association organized under the name 
of the ‘‘Society of Student Travel around the 
World.”? Many distinguished citizens of France 
are included in the list of incorporators. The 
= is for a large, swift steamer to sail from 
{avre with fifty passengers in May of every year, 
to make a ten months’ tour of the world. A 
complete scientific and historical library is to be 
on board for the use of the students, and a few 
wise savants will go on each voyage to impart 
information and give advice. Every arrange- 
ment will be made to enable the passengers to 
see all points of interest at the various stopping- 
places. The cost of the tour for each passenger 





has been fixed at four thousand dollars. No 
ladies will be received; no card-playing permit- 
ted. The first excursion starts next May, and 
the result is awaited with interest, 





The St. Nicholas gives its young readers sensi- 
ble advice for hot weather, as follows: ‘* When 
the thermometer stands at 90°, don’t fume, nor 
fuss, nor fan yourselves into a blaze. No. Sit 
down in some quiet place, and think only of cool 
things ; think of snow; think of ice; think of 
cold water trickling down your back; think 
of holding a live eel in each hand. Imagine 
yourself under an icy shower-bath, or sitting at 
night-fall on top of an iceberg ; then try to shiv- 
er. Do all this without once stirring from your 
position, and you'll get cool.” 





Little Walter Whitman, a baby nephew of the 
poet, recently died at Camden, New Jersey. The 
funeral ceremony was very simple. The dead 
babe lay in its white coffin in the middle of the 
room, with tuberoses and geranium leaves strewn 
profusely around. All the little children in the 
neighborhood came in noiselessly, and Walt 
Whitman himself sat near the corpse, encircled 
by children. One little girl sitting in his lap 
looked curiously at the spectacle of death, and 
then inquiringly in the old man’s face. ‘* You 
don’t know what it is, do you, my dear?” said 
he, in reply to the look; ‘‘ well, we don’t, 
either.” 





‘Are there any of Raphael’s paintings in the 
Exhibition ?”’ inquired a young lady of one of 
the local guides in Memorial Hall. 

“ Why, yes,”’ he said. ‘‘Ain’t you seen his 
big pictur of the battle of Gettysburg ?” 

Rothermel may take this as a compliment to 
his huge canvas, 





In the vicinity of Chittenden, Vermont, there 
is a nerrow gorge, with rocky sides extending 
down about twenty feet, and arched overhead 
with trees. Here an abundance of clear, solid 
ice can be found during the hottest part of the 
year. It is formed in winter from a spring 
which rises at the upper end of the gorge and 
flows through the rocks. This is the ice-house 
for people in the vicinity, and the supply lasts 
throughout the whole year. 





Would there not be less liquor-drinking on 
Sunday and on every other day in the week in 
our great city if more ample provision was made 
for supplying the thirsty with a drink of pure 
water? So long as it is easier to get a glass of 
beer or spirits than to get a glass of Croton, there 
is every inducement for certain classes of people 
to attempt to quench their thirst with liquor. 
Abundant arrangements should be made in every 
large city for water as a beverage to be supplied 
to the public, 





The Sultan of Zanzibar is to publish a diary 
of his journey to Europe; and Prince Leopold 
is about issuing a volume of his travels in Italy 
and Southern France. 





It is mentioned as one result of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales to India that there are now 
magnificent state carriages in all parts of India. 
Many of these cost more than 20,000 rupees each, 





One who has traveled in India says that if 

eople were to shut up and darken their houses 
in the coolest hours of the morning, leaving 
only apertures enough for ventilation, and to 
those apertures apply, as folks in India do, 
loosely woven mats of fragrant grass, and keep 
them wet, every breath of air coming into the 
house would take up the moisture, and the tem- 
perature within would be reduced many degrees. 





Fonr brief rules are given for the preservation 
of good health: light eating, good air, exercise, 
and rest. 





Ice-water is grateful to the dry palate in hot 
weather; but when the system is overheated, 
large draughts of ice-water are peculiarly dan- 
gerous. The cold fluid produces sudden disor- 
ders of the digestive organs, and often a rush of 
blood to the head. A warm or tepid beverage— 
tea or coffee, for exampie—is far more beneficial 
in quenching thirst than ice-cold water. But if 
the cold drink is taken, it should be slowly and 
in small quantities, when the body is heated. 





The lemon plant, or sweet-scented verbena, is 
highly regarded as an herb in Spain. Every leaf 
is treasured and dried for winter use, and it is 
regarded as one of the best cordials in the world. 
It is taken in two ways, either as a decoction 
drank cold with sugar, or with a cup of tea. A 
sprig of lemon verbena put into a tea-cup and 
the tea poured over it makes, it is said, a deli- 
cious beverage. 

Casco Bay, on which is situated the city of 
Portland, Maine, is said to contain the proverb- 
ial 365 islands, of various sizes, and with curious 
names. Many of these islands are favorite places 
of resort in summer for visitors from Portland 
and more distant cities. The most frequented 
are Cushiny’s Island, Peak’s Island, and Little 
Chebeague Island. Cushing’s Island contains 
about 260 acres, aud is famed for its fishing and 
bathing facilities. At the northeastern extrem- 
ity of the island is White Head, a steep bluff 
over 150 feet high, a famous landmark for sail- 
ors, and from which one of the finest of ocean 
views can be obtained. Peak’s Island is the lar- 
gest in the harbor, and has several hundred in- 
habitants, forming quite a town in itself. Little 
Chebeague is a beautiful spot, and is a favorite 
resort of picnic and fishing parties. 

An exchange, in commenting upon the heat 
of the present summer, recalls other extraordi- 
nary seasons: the three hot weeks of June and 
July, 1835, when men’s minds were also ablaze 
with the fever of speculation; the hot weather 
at the date of the Croton celebration, which 
made its promises of cool water the more wel- 
come; the dry, scorching weeks of 1845, from 
the latter part of June to the 9th of August; 
the three months of hot weather in 1856, when 
all the grass disappeared, and there was almost 
a famine in feed-stuffs ; the summer of 1864, when 
for almost five weeks not a drop of rain fell, it is 
said, in the whole State of New York. The sum- 
mer of 1872 was exceedingly fatal, aid 1°78 ts not 
unlike it in respect to sun-stroke and mortality 





“A LINCOLNSHIRE GANG.” 


IS pathetic engraving represents a phase of 
abor to which we are happily strangers in 
An agricultural gang, composed 
mainly of children, are setting out for the scene 
of their daily labors in the Lincolnshire fens, the 
rich, marshy, and unhealthy pasture lands which 
stretch along the coast of the county of Lincoln 
from Wainfleet to its southern boundary. These 
lands, which were originally a vast morass, are 
now drained by canals in all directions, and pro 
duce extraordinary crops of grain and grass; yet 
the water is bad, and considerable tracts are still 
fit for no more profitable use than the breeding 
and rearing of geese, which are kept principally 
for their quills and feathers, and are watched by 
children. Hor and cattle are also raised here 
and fattened on the fens, and their care gives 
employment to hosts of children, who are driver 
forth to their day’s task under a gang-master, 
like slaves under the kash of an overseer. Eight 
is the age at which they usual- 
ly join the agricultural gangs 
in the fens, but in some in- 
stances they have been known 
to do so even at four. It is 
a common practice with par- 
ents to stipulate that if the 
elder children are hired to a 
gang-master, he shall take 
the younger ones also. 

The distances which these 
poor little victims of toil run, 
or rather walk, to and from 
the scene of their daily task 
really appalling — some- 
times eight miles a day. 
They leave at five in the 
morning, under the care of 
the gang-master, and return 
at five at night. They work 
eight or nine hours, and “ dur- 
ing the last hour they are at 
work,” says an old gang-mas 
ter, “ they will ask forty times 
what o'clock it is!’ The art- 
ist has gathered many touch- 
ing incidents into his picture : 
the child rubbing its eyes 
open in the early dawn; an- 
other munching a crust for 
its sole breakfast; the man 
hustling the lad from the rude 
cottage by the light of a lan- 
tern; nd the baby laborer 
that has sunk sick and faint- 
ing among the and 
whose sister is trying to re- 
vive it with a cup of cold wa- 
ter. Want and wretchedness 
have set their seal on every 
member of the group, whose 
‘ife in these fever - stricken 
marshes is not. a whit more 
endurable than slavery in the 
cotton mills and manufacto- 
ries. 

In this country farmers can 
have but little conception of 
the privations of an English 
farm-laborer. The land in 
England concentrated in 
the hands of a few immense- 
ly wealthy proprietors, who 
let large tracts of it lie fallow 
for pleasure-grounds and the 
raising of game, and let the 
rest to farmers on such hard 
terms that the latter can only 
pay starvation wages to the 
hinds or peasants whom they 
employ to till the grounds, but 
who make up the bulk of the 
population. For instance, 
while there are thirty thou- 

nd rich land-owners, whose 
joint income amounts to six- 
ty million pounds | sterling, 
there are over a million peas- 
ants who are dependent on 
the labor of their hands 
for their bare subsistence. 
Searcely any of these know 
how to read and write; and 
badly fed, badly clothed, bad- 
ly housed, and badly paid, 
they are but little higher in 
the social scale than the 
beasts whose food they share. 
The highest wages that the 
most able-bodied farm-labor- 
ers can command is from six- 
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| enlightened reformers to the Ens 
and philanthropists. It may be 
to hope that in England every man will yet sit 
under his own vine and fig-tree, as, with a rea- 
sonable amount of industry and perseverance, he 
may do in some parts of our own country; but 
there is certainly reason for believing that En- 
' lish benevolence 
of aff that grinds a million of men to abject 
and degradation. 


BY A LEAP. 
By MARY CECIL HAY. 


L—* TRUE OF HEART.” 
A SMALL, old-fashioned cottage, 
woman sits working in the porch. 
A tiny cottage, in a garden stocked only with 
fruit and vegetables, save for the hardy creepers 
| clinging to the porch. But then their blossoms 
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ty to seventy-five cents a day, 
while in the dairy and fruit- 
growing districts from forty 
to fifty cents is the average 
rate—a day’s work averaging 
twelve hours, though in busy seasons it often ex- 
tends to fourteen or fifteen hours. In addition, 
the farm-laborer is provided with a “ cottage,” 
or a hovel, one story high, with a thatched roof, 
and without a cellar, so that the bricks or flag 
rest on the ground, with two small rooms, one 
used as the sitting and cooking room and the 
other as the bedroom, where the whole family 
sleep together ; or, by way of variety, the cottage 
two stories high, with one room above the 
An improved cottage, with four rooms, 
is sometimes, though rarely, seen. The sickne 

and demoralization resulting from such a system 

truly appalling. ; 

Within a few years much has been done to im- 
prove the condition of the English peasantry 
both through the agricultural unions organized 
by Joseph Arch, who, himself a peasant, by stur- 
dy efforts, had achieved the almost unparalleled 
feat of rising from his first condition to a mode 


other, 


are 


gleam as white and pure as any rare exoti 


the dark leaves move softly in the fairy light, as 


the breeze nestles there after its flicht across the | 


heath from that far line of brillianey which, 
though but a ribbon'’s width, is the broad sea 
flashing in the sun. A slight, pale woman, wear- 
ing a widow's cap upon her smooth brown hair, 
but with such a look of love and longing on her 
face that she too has a beauty which it is good to 
look upon. Small and isolated as the cottage 
may be, it is a home of love and peace ; 
and quiet as the country-woman loo 
wealth of warm affection in her he 
As she sits there alone, 
ing the old dreams which have cheered her 
through her ten years of widowhood—bright but 
never impossible dreams of the future of her only 
son—and she is : 
own life, wondering a little, just a little, if many 


, she has a 
rt. 
ary Sullivan is dream- 


i | women of her age have seen no more of the world 
independence, and through the appeals made by | than she, who has not spent one night of all her | 


will not long tolerate a state | 


s, and | 


lis quickenit 


and plain | 


ancing backward, too, over her | 


ish landlords | life—nor ever wished to do so—beyond this vil- 


ilmost too much | lage where her husband has been school-master. 


Is it to be always so ? steadfast light comes 
into her eyes, and her quiet lips break into a 
smile, made beautiful by proud and loving trust 
—That shall be left to Davy,” she says, utter- 
ing softly the one name which now means all the 
world to her. “ His choice will be my choice.” 

From the porch where Mary sits she can catch 

a glimpse, through the trees, of the road along 
which the stage-coach daily passes. This spot 
she is watching eagerly, and when the four horses | 
come within sight at last, she drops her knitting 
and rises. Nervously drawing her hand across 
ned, glad eyes, she turns and enters the | 
re, as if she dare not wait those few minutes 
which will bring the coach into sight again close 
to the garden gate. | 
Tea is laid for two in the pleasant little kitchen, | 
and the table, though it bears upon its snowy cloth | 
no luxuries beyond home-made cakes and fresh- 
laid eggs, has quite a festive look. 


stands and gazes round her with a smile. 
there nothir 
Her hands 


more that she can bring for Davy ? | 

clasped together, and her breath | 

for she knows that any moment 
may rush in, past that line of sun- | 
shine at the open d6or. But she does not know 
how intently she is listening for his footstep upon 
the gravel, nor how her face brightens when he | 
comes in at last. 

“ Mother !” 

“Oh, Davy! Dav 

The greeting bursts from the hearts 
in that first moment; then the boy’s lips are 
clinging to his mother’s, and her arms hold him 
in that entire love which a widowed mother so 
often lavishes upon an only son. 

The meal which she has prepared with loving 
hands is over; and the mother and her boy sit | 
together in their favorite corner of the porch, 
while the sun sets far away across the sea. 

“Four whole weeks of idleness, and of home | 


now her boy 


of both 


The mother | you know. 


| den 
| have 
| bright.” 


| der, 


David says. 


and you, mother,” 
good to be true.” 

“But you like school, Davy 
s, wistfully. 


as “You are happy there ?” 


“Happy? oh yes; and getting on capitally. | 


“Tt seems too | s 


| My age) in one or tio othe: thing 
nee 1 0 the: thing 
?” Mrs. Sullivan | 


Of course I try to do that, mother, as grandfather | 


urged it so when he condescended to put me to 
this school. Perhaps he will help me a little 
even when the five y are over. 
rise, if he gives me a start after this promised 
school term.” 


I will soon | 


“ And if he does not, this education is a great | 


help, Davy. 


ou will be seventeen when you | 


leave the college, and clever, and able to do any | 


” 


thing. 
“ Any thing—every thing, mother,” 
boy, softly drawing her arm about his neck. “I 
shall be a man, and you shall never want any 
thing again. 
garden, and I shall come home to you eve 
ing from my office—where I shall earn the money, 
It must be near London, because men 


serts the | 


You shall have a large house and | 
| my father for—sert 


hool,” the boy savs, laughing; ‘ 


', I beat every 
at gymnasties,’ 
“What are 


fellow—older or yo 


; \ < vague W 
than it had been when he began. 
“We have a splendid gymnas 


; and you should see 


all, he was very zood to put 
igh he will not pe 
iving 1 

and therefore better than if he a 
house, although that would show | 

ling here.” 

“ Almost a fortune—ves,” s 

ly stroking his brown curls. 





| don’t get rich except in London, I expect. Shall 
| you like it, mother ?” 


“You have made up your mind to be rich, 
Davy 2” 


“Only,” the boy answers, his eyes upon his 


| mother’s face—“ only just rich enough to make 


you comfortable and happy, mother; that you 
may never have to work, as you work now, or 
yourself, as you deny yourself now. You 
so little, mother, to make your life easy and 


“Little!” she cries through her happy tears— 
“little! when I have you, Davy 2” 

“We both have all we need, dear mother,” the 
boy says, laying his curly head upon her shoul- 
“T would not change homes with the rich- 
est boy in all our college (though he would laugh 
at the notion); but still, I mean fo give you more. 
I am making the most of my time.” 

‘And what do the masters say of you, Davy?” 


less of being ricl 
hearted, my own cl 

“T do, mother, 
more of the one. 
mother, I feel quite 
need make no diff 
harder to battle w 
of boys, who, afte 

e him; but | vi 

battling with the world—\ 
us, and so unreal to us yet— 
little quiet nook. Don't you fee 

Yes, she feels it. > 
she knows of One wi 
the world; and poor 
in her trust in Him. 

The sunset light is di 
and son ching it ina silence 
with love and sympathy; and w] 
pink clouds fade and vatish from 


, loved 


y be 


I 


“That I am the best arithmetician in the | they rise and go into the cottage t 
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Se 
says, laughing: “and best (for 
r tivo othe: things. But, moth- 
‘Mow—older or younger—hollow 
uy?” asks Mary, wondering. But 


: | 
plains at length, her idea of the | 


little Jess yague When he finishes 
When he began. 

splendid gymnasium at school, 
me. There’s not a fellow 
ny where near me. And I have 
you, mother—not for that, he} 
zh at her surprise, “ but for ac- 
it to please grandfather, because, } 


ee 





II.—‘* FOR HER DEAR SAKE.” 
That first vacation of David's has passed like 





has arrived, she feels as if only a week had sped, 
though she ha’ so regretfully and hungrily count- 
ed (each morning and each night) both the days 
that have been spent and those that are to come. 

Another long absence follows; another bright | 
home-coming (in the frosty Christmas darkness | 


last time of all. 


At last one letter comes in which he tells her 


he has found employment in an accountant’s of- 
a dream to his mother, and now that the last day | tice—employment which is very easy to him, and 


which he likes, though the salary he is to receive 
is much smaller than he had anticipated when he 
so hopefully began his search. 

“But I will work so well,” he writes, “that 
the firm will raise my salary soon, and then I 
will come for you. Ah! mother, I can indeed 


| now); another absence; and so on, and on, and | work hard and long and steadily for that good 
|on, until David comes home from school for the | end.” 


So, in the cottage, Mary works hard too, confi- 


He meets his mother just within the porch, | dent in the realization of his plan, and living 


where the flowers bloom that summer as they | 


with him, through her long day-dreams, in a Lon- 


very good to put me to school, | have bloomed through every summer of his life, | don which exists in her imagination only—a wide 


Ot personally notice either of us. | 
> giving me a fortune, isn’t it? 





‘tter than if he asked me to his | 


that would show he had forgiven 
settling here.” 

rtune—yes,” she answers, grave- 
orown curls, “But try to think 


and he has no cloud upon his face. But, later 
on, his mother’s anxious question is answered a 
little sadly. 

“Yes, mother; I heard from the lawyer yes- 
terday. Grandfather's ‘will does not mention 
either of us. He has given me all the help he 
meant to give. Well, he has been very good, 


| 
} 


| 








calm city where all the young men have David's 
face and David's nature, and guide skillfully the 
machinery of the world, 

But the time goes on, and David only earns 
what he has earned at first. ‘And so,” he 


writes, a little sadly now, “the home with you is | 


still out of my reach, for poverty here, mother, 








pleads. 
Davy ?” 

“To-day, you mean, mother. 
chatted till after midnight already. Never mind 
—we have four whole hours more, thanks to the 
new railway. Don’t go to bed, mother; I can 
not spare you for that time.” 

She has never thought of leaving him; so be- 


“Must you really go back to-morrow, 


side the cheerful fire they sit and talk; first of | 


the lives which they have separately led, and then 
of that life which they are presently to lead to- 
gether—for David has come home on purpose to 
bring joyful tidings. The long-talked-of home 
will be ready soon, for he is earning a high sal- 
ary now, and all the old bright plans are to be 
carried out. 

“ But, Davy,” Mrs. Sullivan says, when she rises 
at last to prepare the early breakf 





one day, after a whole twelve months of service !” 
“T could have had one holiday between,” he 
answers, “ but I would not take it. It was wiser 
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rich than of being good and true- | 
wn cl ; 

er, he says, earnestly, “only I talk 

ve, And when I think things over, | 
quite = ire that a man’s oceupation 

difference. My father had nothing 

Je with than the ignorance of a lot 

after all, loved him and tried to 

put TI viay be just as good a man 

he world—Which seems so far from 






was in this dear 
| this, mother ?” 
as her knowledge is, 
10 Walked unspotted through 
id poor aS she may be, she is rich 
. Him. , 

light is dying now, and the mother 
itching it 14 silence which is sweet 
i sympathy; and when those fair, 
ade and vanish from above the sea, 
go into the cottage together. 
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the world. But I must go at once. One deli- 
cious day with you here, then for London! Don’t 


terms, for I will soon come back to fetch you.” 
So after this one day he goes, laughing over 
his scanty purse, because his hands are strong, 
he says, and his fortune hope and courage. But 
when he looks back, it is only through a mist of 


tears that he can see the little cottage where he | 


leaves his mother in her loneliness 

After David’s departure the days pass for Mrs. 
Sullivan just as the old school-days have done, 
except that now she has a daily excitement in his 
letters. Never can she settle to any thing until 
the postman has come up the garden path and 
given into her trembling hand the letter David 
never fails to send, the letter (full of love and 





and now I am ready to make my own start in 


look so sad, my mother; this shall not be a long | 
separation; not even so long as the old school | 


| 


would be to you a hundred times worse than pov- 
erty at home.” 

When he has been absent for a year he comes 
home to spend his birthday with his mother—a 


summer day which they have spent together for | 


all the eighteen years of David’s life. Then he 
goes back to his work, still hopeful of the rise 
which his earnest and untiring servitude is to 
win. 

Six months pass, and then, one Sunday night, 
David walks unexpectedly into the cottage kitch- 


|en, where his mother sits beside the fire, softly 


singing to herself a hymn which she has heard 
in church that day. When she starts up—her 
face, in that moment of surprise, white as death 
—David sees how little able she is to bear any 
shock where he is concerned. 
one minute afterward, makes up for all, and that 
Sunday night is one which both will love to re- 


bravery and hope) wRich does his mother’s heart | member. 


| such good. 


{ “Can you not stay one day?” the mother 


But her delight, | 





not, mother, as this is an expensive journey, even 
now that we have the railway.” 

“ And you have been sending me your money, 
David !” 

“But I am earning so much now,” the young 
man says, with a bright excitement in his eyes. 

“ And are you happy, David ?” 

“Very happy, mother—thinking how soon ev- 
ery thing will be as I planned it long ago.” 

“ But for yourself alone, are you happy, dear ?” 
she asks, wistfully. 

“T! Oh yes, mother, quite happy.” 

Another good-by—* But the last,” David says, 
as again and again he kisses his mother’s shaking 
lips. 

Iil.—‘* AH, POOR HUMANITY!” 


David had said that he would spend his birth- | 


day at home—that June day which has always 
been the one holiday of the year to the widowed 
mother—but on the morning before, arrives a let- 
ter which tells her that he is obliged to delay his 


ast, “ how very | 
hard you must be working, only to be spared for | 





coming. London is very full, he says, and he is 


| Vi.y busy; so he can not get that day’s holiday, 
Look! we have | 1 : 


In every line of this letter the mother can read 
his disappointment, as well as the sorrow it gives 
him to disappoint her; and tears come and blot 
out the loving words, as well as the proud descrip- 
tions of the home which is all ready for her now, 
out in one of the pleasant northern suburbs. 
They blot out even that simple request at the end: 
“Think of me more than ever to-morrow, mother, 
and pray for me just at nightfall; at that very 
hour when we have been used to sit together in 
the porch on other happy birthday nights.” 

There is the present of money which most let- 
ters bring her now, and it is while she holds this 
money in her hand that she forms a sudden res- 
olution, which comes to her at that moment as so 
natural a one that she wonders where it has been 
hidden before. 

She is on her way from the village post-office 
when the plan suggests itself, and when she reach- 
es home (her steps quick in the new excitement) 
she sits down in her old seat 
in the porch and makes it 
all clear to herself. David 
is working very hard, and is 
to be lonely on his birthday. 
How can she better use his 
gift to her than by giving him 
a pleasure he can not expect, 
and so prevent his being sol- 
itary on that day which they 
have never yet spent apart? 
As he can not come to her, 
she will go to him. Ah! how 
his face will brighten when 
he sees his mother come in! 
How he will start up with out- 
stretched arms to clasp her! 
That moment will repay her 
for any trouble she may have 
in reaching him. ; 

When once the resolution 
is formed, it holds her tena- 
ciously, and she begins her 
preparations at once, glad 
and excited as a child. She 
packs her basket, putting in 
a chicken and butter and 
eggs and cream, because Da- 
vid has said that he never 
enjoys these things in Lon- 
don as he does at home ; and 
she smiles as she ties a dainty 
white cloth over them all, for 
she is picturing her boy’s de- 
light when he shall unpack 
these luxuries which she has 
brought him from his own 
village. All that night she 
lies awake, yet rises brisk and 
active, almost wondering if 
she can really be the Mary 
Sullivan who has never en- 
tered a railway carriage in 
her life—she, a traveler, start- 
ing alone to a far-off city of 
which she knows nothing. 

Taking her basket on her 
arm, she walks to the rectory 
to leave the key of her cot- 
tage with her clergyman, and 
to obtain from him instrue- 
tions for her journey. He 
gives them clearly and cir- 
cumstantially ; and walking 
with her to the station, sees 
her off, with the precious 
basket in her care and that 
look of steadfast happiness 
in her eyes. 





It is a long journey, but 
the anticipation of David's 
delight at seeing her shortens 
and beautifies the way, so 
that she starts with surprise 
when a fellow-traveler tells 
her she is at Paddington. 
Timidly she stands back from 
the crowd, holding her bas- 
ket tight upon her arm, and 
watching the passers-by with 
wistful, patient eyes. “What 
a great place this station is! 
and every one so busy and 
engrossed ! 

“If you please, I want to 
reach Farringdon — Street. 
Would you kindly tell me 
what to do?’—she has at 
last accosted a porter, as he 
passes with a hamper on his 
shoulder. 

“Cross to Metropolitan.” 

Cross to Metropolitan! 
The words are foreign words 
to her. What can _ they 
mean? Is there a_ river, 
then, between her and David? Another porter, 
coming slowly up as the crowd disperses, sees 
the puzzled look upon the woman’s face, and how 
she shrinks apart in her neat country dress, and 
holds her basket with such care and pride. 

“Where do you want to go?” he inquires, 
kindly. 

“To Farringdon Street. I am to cross some- 
thing, but I could not understand. I am sorry to 
be so troublesome.” 

“ You'd far better have a cab,” the man says, 
in a tone of involuntary kindliness. ‘Do you 
mind the expense ?” 

“T have six shillings in change,” she answers, 
looking gratefully into his face. ‘“ Will that do?” 

“Half of it.” 

He takes her to one of the waiting cabs, and 
makes a bargain with the man in her presence; 
then he closes the door upon her, and smiles as 
she drives away. 

And this is London, this line of streets, and 
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crowd of people, and deafening sound of wheels! 
Poor Davy! How he must long for the quiet 
shady lanes and the fresh breeze coming inland 
from the sea! 

The cab stops, and Mary Sullivan stands with 
beating heart at the door of a tall narrow house 
in Farringdon Street, and rings the bell faintly. 
She waits what she thinks a long, long time be- 
fore a young woman appears in answer to her 
modest summons, 

“Will you tell me, if you please, in which room 
I shall find my son ?” 

“ What’s your son’s name ?” the girl asks, with 
a long stare. 

“ David Sullivan.” 

“Qh, Mr. Sullivan,” she says, a little more 
pleasantly ‘He’s out. Would you like to step 
into the passage and rest ?” 

“Thank you,” David’s mother says, gently, as 
she meets this unlooked-for blow; “ I would much 
rather go to him.” 

“T don’t know where he is, though, He’s near- 
ly always out. He’s at an office all day. Then 
he’s forever going out into the country some- 
where north, where he’s got a house he’s been 
furnishing. I don’t know where else he goes, 
but he’s always away at night.” 

“He will be at—that house you speak of, I 
suppose ?” questions Mary, her voice trembling 
in its eagerness, as her thoughts dwell on this 
home which David has been preparing for her. 
“J wish you could tell me where it is.” 

“But I don’t know,” the girl answers, more 
shortly; “and I should think you’d better stay 
here till he comes back.” 

“T would rather go to him, Do you think 
any one in the house could kindly tell me where 
he is ?” 

A young foreigner is coming down the stairs 
as Mary speaks, and she looks shyly and wistful- 
ly at him. So the girl asks the question—Does 
he happen to know where Mr. Sullivan is ? 

“Monsieur Sulli—Sullivan 7” the young man 
questions, laughing a little, as he glances into the 
face of the country-bred yet delicate-looking wom- 
an who stands holding her basket so closely to 
her side. “Yes, I know. Why?” 

“T am his mother,” Mary says, her voice bright 
with pride. 

“ Had you not better wait here until he comes ?” 

“T would far rather go to him, if you would 
help me.” 

“ You are quite sure?” he asks again, with the 
laughing glance. 

“ Quite sure, Sir.” 

“Then I will direct you, for I am going that 
way myself. You had better, at any rate, leave 
your basket here.” 

So she gives it to the young woman, with a 
shy request that it may be taken care of; then 
follows her guide out into the street. It seems 
to Mary that they have walked for miles down 
noisy and bewildering streets, when they turn, 
and enter a wide and open doorway. With a 
sign to his companion to follow, the stranger 
walks on along a carpeted passage, only pausing 
a moment to speak to a man who is standing 
there—just as if he might be waiting for them. 
Mary follows her guide on and on, wondering 
how this lighted way can lead to any home which 
David has chosen for her. 

Yet all the while her heart is fluttering joyful- 
ly, because the meeting must be now so near. 
Once more the stranger stops to speak to some 
one who stands at an inner door; then he leads 
her through it, on amidst a crowd of seated fig- 
ures. 

“Tf you sit here,” he says, with a smile, point- 
ing down to a vacant seat which they have reach- 
ed, “ you will soon see your son. Watch the wide 
entrance opposite you there, and you will see him 
in a few minutes.” 

Mary thanks him with simple earnestness ; then 
takes the seat and waits, her eyes fixed, with a 
smile of expectation in them, upon the opening 
opposite. 

What a gay, grand place this is, with lights 
like suns and stars upon the ceiling, so far up, so 
very far up! Why, the church at home is not 
nearly so high as this room. But why is it light- 
ed yet? The June sunshine is lying brightly now 
upon the sea at home, and it must be light as day 
in the cottage rooms. What thousands of faces 
are gathered here—all looking one way, too, all 
looking at that door which she has been bidden 
to watch. Are they waiting for David too? 

Suddenly a band begins to play, and, puzzled 
more and more, Mary turns her eyes from the 
spot she is watchinz so intently. David has nev- 
er told her about this music, and these lights, and 
this great lofty room, and the watching crowd. 
What does it mean? And why is Davy coming 
here? 

A prompt, tumultuous sound of clapping in the 
crowd, and Mary turns her puzzled eyes back again 
to the doorway she had been bidden to watch. No 
one is there, save the few idle figures which have 
stood there all the time. But now, in the cleared 
space in the centre of the building, a man (who 
must have passed through while she was gazing 
at the band, and whose face is turned from her) 
is climbing a single rope suspended from the 
roof. 

Wonderingly, Mary watches the light and active 
figure—tightly clad in white and crimson—spring- 
ing upward with the speed and the agility of a 
squirrel. Why should he do this daring, foolish 
thing? Is aman’s life so valueless that he should 
risk it thus to provoke a moment's passing won- 
der? Is death so trivial a thing that he should 
brave it recklessly thus to win a moment's ap- 
plause? Ah! to think of ¢Ais man’s life, and then 
of Davy’s! 

Another minute, and the man she watches 
springs to a double rope which hangs from the 
lofty ceiling ; and, sitting there at ease, looks down 
upon the crowd. Then Mary’s eyes look full into 
his face. 
_ * of * * 








It is a special performance at the circus on this 
June night, being the farewell of the famous gym- 
nast, Monsieur Sulli, who, after his brief and brill- 
ijant career, is retiring from the profession in 
which he shines without a rival, intending to set- 
tle down—so it is rumored, ironically and discon- 
tentedly—to office-work with an accountant, and 
to live in a small house out in a north suburb 
with an old mother from the country. So ridicu- 
lous, in the very zenith of his fame! 

On this farewell night he is to perform (for the 
last time) his greatest feat—a feat which no one 
but himself has ever attempted. From the flying 
trapeze where he now stands, swinging himself 
carelessly to and fro, he will spring to a station- 
ary one forty feet distant; and, passing through 
this, will catch it by one foot only, and hang sus- 
pended so, one hundred feet above the arena. 

A dangerous exploit, of course; but performed 
with wondrous nerve and skill. Surely it will be 
a pity if, having made his reputation, Monsieur 
Sulli shall still persist in his determination to re- 
tire from the ring. 

A grand success! The shout of applause which 
shakes the great building from floor to ceiling 
testifies to this beyond a question. Decidedly a 
grand success! Though in one seat among the 
crowd a solitary woman, who is a stranger there, 
sits white and still and dead. 





THE GRAVE OF CHARLOTTE 
CUSHMAN. 


YELDOM does a year pass during which some 
bO illustrious name is not added to the long list 
of those who are sleeping their last sleep in the 
cemetery of Mount Auburn, This year the grass 
is growing for the first time above the grave of 
Charlotte Cushman. It was no longer ago than 
the autumn of 1874 that she rode out there for 
the purpose of selecting a lot, requesting to be 
shown one where there was “an unobstructed 
view of Boston.” She was conducted to one a 
long way from the entrance, away over toward 
the beautiful country which lies fair and green 
and peaceful beyond the inclosure of this city of 
the dead, to reach which she had to pass the 
graves of many of her old friends, of whom she 
spoke tenderly. When she arrived at the small 
triangular lot designated, she stopped, satisfied, 
and gazing yearningly at the distant roofs and 
spires, she said, “See! yonder lies dear old Bos- 
ton,” and expressed her great delight in the place 
she had chosen, saying, “This is a delightful 
spot ;’ and returning to it for a second visit 
some weeks later, she seemed happy in the cer- 
tainty that her last resting-place was to be in 
sight of the city of her birth. 

To that “ delightful spot,” in a little more than 
a year afterward, she was borne, from the very 
Stone Chapel, the old King’s Chapel, in which 
she had been wont to worship, before whose al- 
tar her lifeless body had rested for a few hours 
while the funeral honors were being paid, while 
friends and strangers and the girls of the Cush- 
man School heaped flowers—laurel and ivy, pond 
lilies, forget-me-nots, and immortelles—upon the 
casket where she lay, with a lily-of-the-valley in 
her hand, while along the arches of the venera- 
ble church thrilled the solemn music of chant 
and hymn. 

Not many weeks after her death, while ram- 
bling about Mount Auburn, we came upon her 
solitary grave. The prospect was enchanting. 
Turning a little to the right, we saw scattered 
farm-houses, villages, wooded knolls, and green 
fields, making a lovely landscape, outlined by 
gentle hills, and in the near valley a river and 
meadows, willow-skirted. In front, in full view, 
perhaps four miles away, was “dear old Boston,” 
the stately pile of buildings crowned by the bur- 
nished dome of the State-house, under whose 
shadow was the King’s Chapel, and beyond it the 
old historic North Church, close by her birth- 
place, whose chimes had been among the most 
familiar sounds of her childhood. 

Her grave, as yet unsodded, was in the centre 
of the three-cornered lot on the fair slope leok- 
ing toward the sunrise; and so, with her face to- 
ward the city she loved, and her feet to the east, 
she awaits the resurrection morning. 

She is in the neighborhood of many whom she 
knew in life, like herself distinguished. The 
grave of Everett is not far off; that of Pierpont 
is on the rising ground just above, marked by a 
temple-shaped monument of gray stone with sunk- 
en arches; and a little farther on is the plain, 
open lot where the Sumner household are gather- 
ed, save those who went down into the sea—fa- 
ther, mother, and children under the small white 
stones in a range at the back, the great Senator 
in front, alone, as was his life. It is simply a 
level swarded space, with no green thing growing 
out the grass; not a flower or vine, and not a tree 
except one tall, gaunt oak, blasted and storm- 
seathed. On that April evening its aspect was 
most forlorn; and, to add pathos to the scene, a 
little hanging nest still clung to the outermost 
twig, showing that a bird had once made its home 
and reared its brood there, and given the cheer- 
fulness of its presence and song to the place. 

Not far away is the block of granite from over 
the seas which indicates the burial-place of Agas- 
siz. A bowlder taken from near the lower glacier 
of the Aar in Switzerland, and set up in its native 
roughness, except that a space was made smooth 
to receive the inscription, which simply records 
his time and place of birth and death. It is 
searcely more than four feet in height, an unpre- 
tending stone, dark, with gray and greenish stains, 
and decorated by a vine which has been trained 
over it. The centre of the lot is occupied by a 
rustic cross set in a heap of rocks like a cairn. A 
photograph of this fitting monument hangs on the 
walls of the Agassiz Museum, where the newly 
executed and life-like bust of the “ teacher,” as 
he liked to call himself, is a constant reminder of 
his genial presence. 
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In a neighboring lot are members of Margaret 
Fuller’s family; one stone is to the memory of 
Arthur, chaplain of one of the Massachusetts 
regiments, who, when there was a call for volun- 
teers for Fredericksburg, was among the first to 
go, and was shot while on the bridge of boats— 
fearless in arms as he had been in reform, No 
one who ever heard this brave preacher in his 
pulpit could forget him — strong-featured and 
fair-haired like his sister, with the same promi- 
nent forehead, and something of her magnetic 
power in manner and utterance. His likeness is 
cut in the marble head-stone, and his own words 
are these, “I must do something for my coun- 
try.” Another stone stands for Margaret’s child, 
the beautiful boy who was washed ashore after 
the wreck, and buried by the sailors in a little 
grave which they hollowed out for him among 
the sand heaps on the beach, and afterward 
brought away by her parents to Mount Auburn 
—all that the sea gave back to remember Mar- 
garet Fuller by. The inscription is followed by 
this unusual bit of poetry: 

“Though here the offspring that we loved 

Unfolded but the early shoot, 
And formed this little tender root 

To be transplanted and removed, 

Yet ‘twas a signal favor given 
Above the parents’ paltry worth, 
To be a nursery on earth 

For the eternal seed of heaven.” 

In memorial of herself and Ossoli, there is a 
marble slab with appropriate emblems for each— 
a sword, with oak leaves, for the one; a book, with 
flowers and olive leaves, for the other. The stone 
is arched and surmounted with a cross; in the 
centre of the arch is sculptured her head in pro- 
file, with the strong intellectual characteristics so 
familiar in her portraits, but in general effect far 
from pleasing. 

teturning in the twilight, we passed the som- 
bre inclosure where N. P. Willis is buried; the 
exquisite cross ornamented with ferns which 
bears the name of his famous sister; the monu- 
ment, with the fit design of a broken lyre and 
laurel crown, in memory of Frances Sargent Os- 
good; the simple drab-colored stone where, be- 
side his wife and soldier son, lies Rufus Choate ; 
the long ridge where the wife of Longfellow 
sleeps; and the graves of Channing and Spurz- 
heim. 











KNOWN AT LAST. 
By PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


JUNE night: such a June night! warm, 
blue, and breathless, and moon-lit. 

I am sitting all alone in the dear old London 
garden, and the canal which runs by the end of 
it, silvered by moonlight and occasionally dark- 
ened by the shadow of a passing barge, looks 
quite soft and Italian. 

Papa has had a few gentlemen to dinner, and 
till they are satisfied with wine and politics, I pre- 
fer the garden to the drawing-room—the garden 
full of moonlight and the searching scent of the 
thorn. Iam not long, however, to enjoy my sol- 
itude, for here is a step close by me, and the 
glimmer of a cigar. 

“Ah! Miss Paisely ?” says a low musical voice 
with which I am very familiar, 

“Did you take me for a ghost?” I say, laugh- 
ing. 

“Hardly. I never yet heard of a ghost wear- 
ing flowers. I left the dining-room before the 
others because I wished to have a few minutes’ 
serious talk with you.” 

“Oh, don’t be serious,” I cry, piteously, and 
making a wry face. 

“Oh, put by jesting,” he rejoins, in rather a 
weary tone of voice; “after this I shall make no 
further exactions upon your time or mood.” 

My vanity is wounded, and I say, sharply, “I 
can be as grave as most people when the occasion 
requires it; but there are persons who mistake 
moroseness for gravity and good spirits for heart- 
lessness.” 

“Very likely,” he goes on, hardly heeding my 
sally; “but I have not come to defend my own 
conduct, but rather to plead for another. I am 
going—I am going to speak about my young 
friend Hamilton. Look here, Rhoda Paisely, you 
may flirt with ninety-nine men, and, though it 
may hurt your vanity to hear it, do them no last- 
ing harm; but with the hundredth it may be dif- 
ferent; you may at last drive him to madness or 
perdition. Hamilton is one of the finest young 
fellows that ever lived.” 

“ An excellent young man, doubtless,” I put in, 
with something of a sneer. 

Not noticing the interruption: “ He is, I know, 
not generally attractive to women. From a boy 
he has been physically very delicate; his nature 
is high-strung and nervous. Now you know he 
loves you.” 

“Indeed, you flatter me,” I say, looking down 
to hide a blush, which I fancy (though I know 
really it is not visible in the darkness) can not 
escape his gray, penetrating eyes, 

But he says, quietly, ‘“‘ You can not evade me; 
you know he does. Now what I will have from 
you is this: How will you answer when he puts 
to you the supreme question of his life? Silent! 
But I demand an answer.” 

“And I command you to desist from your 
present impertinence, and to leave me,’ I cry, 
springing up in a passion, and flinging far from 
me the rose with which I had been toying; “and 
if you are a delegate from your friend, he has in- 
deed been unfortunate.” 

“No, upon my honor I am not that,” he re- 
joins, earnestly. Then he stands aside and bows 
gravely as I sweep past. 

I hasten to the drawing-room, and soon the 
gentlemen come in. William Hamilton comes 
over to where Iam sitting. He is certainly hand- 
some, though not in a way attractive to us wom- 
en: tall and slight, with an aristocratic, mobile, 
though somewhat feminine face, lit up by large, 





soft, melancholy eyes; his hands, beautifully fash- 
ioned, are thin almost to transparency. He leans 
with his arm on the back of my chair and begins 
talking about some book he has. given me. To 
all his questions I reply with warmth and anima- 
tion. Colonel Gordon is observing us: his face 
always brightens when he hears me talking less 
frivolously than is my wont. I can not help con- 
trasting the two friends: the younger—and so 
much the younger, too—so fair and fragile; the 
elder, certainly not at all handsome, but strong of 
limb and broad of chest, with the dark resolute 
face worn and beaten by the storm-wind of the 
world. I think I make myself very agreeable to 
poor Mr. Hamilton. We sit by ourselves all the 
evening apart in a corner of the room, apparent. 
ly lost in one another, till something he says puts 
me out of tune, and I leave him in a tiff, poor 
fellow. Only, when he is going away, I am so 
sorry for him that I can not resist saying, “I 
hope you don’t think me too quarrelsome ?” 
Then I look up piteously in his face and cast an- 
other look of proud defiance at his friend. Soon 
our little gathering breaks up, and I am glad that 
the evening is at an end. 

Another superb day, just as hot and cloudless 
as yesterday ; but in spite of the beautiful weath- 
er, and all the roses in the garden, I get up feel- 
ing cross and out of spirits. Am I merely a flirt ? 
something altogether too light and frivolous? A 
woman, I think, should be something better. Aft- 
er all, Colonel Gordon was right, and when I see 
Mr. Hamilton again I will show him firmly but 
kindly that he has no reason to hope. I am 
something comforted by this resolution, but I 
have no will to read books or to pay visits. I 
have no mother, and I am an only child, so my 
life is rather solitary. Somehow the day wears 
itself away, and at six o’clock, punctual as the 
time itself, comes the quick familiar ring, and I 
hasten to meet my dear old father after his offi- 
cial duties. I overcome him by kisses and com- 
plaints. “Oh! I am so glad you have come 
back,” I say; “I have been horribly dull; and 
hasn’t it been hot ?—no cool corner in the house, 
and no shade in the garden.” He returns my 
kisses very affectionately, but he looks so grave 
that I say, anxiously, “Is any thing the matter, 
dear?” 

“Yes; I have very sudden and bad news,” he 
answers, taking me into the dining-room and 
stroking my hair with his dear kind hands. 
“Young Hamilton is dead; was found dead this 
morning in his bed. It appears he was always 
subject to heart complaint. I met Gordon in the 
street, who gave me the sad news. Poor fellow! 
he seemed quite broken by it.” 

I am terribly stricken. Dead! I say the word 
over and over again, yet can not realize the full 
meaning of it. But when I go to bed I turn my 
face to the wall, on which one long ray of moon- 
light is playing, and sob as if my heart would 
break; and yet I know I did not love him. O 
soft melancholy eyes! perhaps not melancholy 
now, but glad and radiant and full of a new tri- 
umphant light. O poor troubled heart! that 
has, I hope, at last found rest. But I think of 
the little kind things I might have said and done, 
and of all the things said or done so much better 
left undone. 

Well, the tedious summer days go by. We 
never see Colonel Gordon now; he seems to have 
given us up; even papa ceases to wonder at his 
silence. One hot August day we leave noisy, 
dusty London behind and take wing for the Con- 
tinent. We have got over the first shock of 
poor Mr. Hamilton’s death, but I am not quite 
what I was, and I think if Colonel Gordon could 
see me now he would think me less frivolous. I 
have a half hope that we may meet him in our 
wanderings. I look anxiously at all the hotels 
into the books of visitors, where his name is not 
registered, and after two months of mountain 
and sea air we come back to the old London, the 
old house, and the old life. We have been home 
a week: to-day papa has got to his office occu- 
pations again, and to-day I feel terribly sad and 
cheerless—a sadness which all things round me 
tend to deepen: the rustle of dead leaves on the 
garden paths, the moanings of the wind in the 
leafless branches, the cold gray aspect of the 
sky. Is there nothing I should like to do? I 
think, as I wander restlessly between the garden 
and the house. Ah! yes, there is one thing I 
have always intended to do, and why not to-day? 
I gather a nosegay of late autumn flowers out of 
our own garden, knowing that, if living, that 
would have pleased him most, and I set out on 
my sad pilgrimage. They have laid my lover to 
rest at Norwood, in the dim vaults away under 
the church. As I walk up between the long 
rows of tombs a chill rain begins falling, beating 
in my face; but I do not feel frightened or lone- 
ly in this capital of the dead, nor do I shrink as, 
lit by a faintly glimmering taper, I follow down 
the winding staircase into the sad populous re- 
gion below, though I shiver at the dank air, in 
which death seems to become almost palpable. 
My guide, looking carefully at the names, taper 
in hand, stops before one. I signify to him that 
I would be alone for a few minutes, and he re- 
tires. I bend down and read the inscription: 
“William Hamilton, born May 17, 1851; died 
June 9, 1873. ‘He giveth His beloved sleep.’ ” 
Is it indeed sleep for him, and unmarred by any 
dreams? I think of how he loved me—that love 
which I held so lightly—and the plenteous tears 
come. But here is a step. The custodian of the 
place coming back, I suppose. I raise my face 
hurriedly, and meet the dark, well-known eyes of 
Colonel Gordon; but they have in them a milder, 
sweeter look than I have ever seen there before. 
He takes my hands in his and holds them, look- 
ing long and lovingly at the inscription on the 
coffin. We do not speak a word, but we leave 
the place together and come out into the gray 
windy light of the fading day. He draws my 
arm in his, still holding my hand, and we walk a 
little way in silence. At length he says, very 
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kindly, “Thank you for this, Rhoda; I did not 
know you loved him so much.” 

“Stop,” I say; ‘I am very sorry for him, and 
I feel so grateful that he should have cared for 
me; but in the way you mean I never loved him. 
All you said to me that night was right and true, 
and I have been the better for it.” 

“No harm has been done,” he rejoins; “and 
if he died thinking you loved him, he died hap- 
pier. But you are not looking well. Is any thing 
troubling you ?” 

“No; Iam not happy; and now he has gone, 
I have no one who I think really loves me.” 

“You are mistaken there,” he replies, quietly. 
“Don’t you know that I love you?”—and then 
more to himself than to me—“ as my life, as my 
soul. I loved you, Rhoda, from the first day I 
saw you; but then he loved you too, and he was 
so unable to buffet the waves of this world, if 
you could have loved him and made his life hap- 
py—well, dear, you understand. I have said more 
than I meant to say: consider some of it unsaid; 
only remember, if ever you should want a friend, 
you will know where to come; and,” he adds, 
with rather a sad smile, “I will not even in jest 
ask you to become my wife.” 

“ Because you consider me so worthless ?” 

“Because I will not give you the pain of say- 
ing no.” 

“ Because you will not give me the joy of say- 
ing yes.” 

“That could not be,” he replies, with almost 
childish incredulity in his voice; ‘‘ why, I am fif- 
teen years older than you.” 

“And if it were twice that, it would be noth- 
ing,” I reply, warmly. ‘“ But must you beat all 
the pride out of me ?” 

He turns round now and faces me, laying his 
hands upon my shoulders, while I gaze into his 
eyes so frank and fearless. ‘‘ Remember,” he 
says, in a solemn voice, “‘the place from which 
we have just come, remember all that is at stake, 
and then tell me if you can say from the bottom 
of your heart—I love you.” 

My heart does not falter as I echo his last 
words, and I know now that he will never ask me 
that question again—at least for the want of 
confirmation. He folds me in his arms, and, 
bending down, kisses my lips long and passion- 
ately. “I came in here,” he says, “one of the 
weariest men in all God’s earth, and now I am 
surely the most blessed.” We go back to Lon- 
don, both happy, both supremely happy; and as 
we drive home through the shrieking London 
streets, I shudder to think how nearly I had 
missed the great peace and happiness of my life. 

He had kept his secret manfully; but, thank 
God ! it had been known at last, and not too late. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE PHYSICIAN'S OPINION. 


Srx months have elapsed. Summer-time has 
come again. 

The last parting is over. Prolonged by my 
care, the days of my mother’s life have come to 
their end. She has died in my arms; her last 
words have been spoken to me, her last look on 
earth has been mine. I am now, in the saddest 
and plainest meaning of the words, alone in the 
world, 

The affliction which has befallen me has left 
certain duties to be performed that require my 
presence in London. My house is let; I am 
staying at a hotel. My friend, Sir James (also 
in London on business), has rooms near mine, 
We breakfast and dine together in my sitting- 
room. For the moment solitude is dreadful to 
me, and yet I can not go into society; I shrink 
from persons who are mere acquaintances. At 
Sir James’s suggestion, however, one visitor at 
the hotel has been asked to dine with us, who 
claims distinction as no ordinary guest. The 
physician who first warned me of the critical 
state of my mother’s health is anxious to hear 
what I can tell him of her last moments. His 
time is too precious to be wasted in the earlier 
hours of the day, and he joins us at the dinner 
table when his patients leave him free to visit his 
friends. 

The dinner is nearly at an end. I have made 
the effort to preserve my self-control; and in 
few words I have told the simple story of my 
mother's last peaceful days on earth. The con- 
versation turns next on topics of little interest to 
me: my mind rests after the effort that it has 
made; my observation is left free to exert itself 
as usual, 

Little by little, while the talk goes on, I ob- 
serve something in the conduct of the celebrated 
physician which first puzzles me, and then arouses 
my suspicion of some motive for his presence 
which has not been acknowledged, and in which 
I am concerned. 

Over and over again I discover that his eves 
are resting on me with a furtive interest’ and at- 
tention which he seems anxious to conceal. Over 
and over again I notice that he contrives to di- 
vert the conversation from general topics, and to 
lure me into talking of myself; and, stranger 
still (unless I am quite mistaken), Sir James un- 
derstands and encourages him. Under various 
pretenses I am questioned about what I have 
suffered in the past, and what plans of life I have 
formed for the future. Among other subjects of 
personal interest to me, the subject of supernat- 





ural appearances is introduced. I am asked if 
I believe in occult spiritual sympathies and in 
ghostly apparitions of dead or distant persons. 
I am dextrously led into hinting that my views 
on this difficult and debatable question are in 
some degree influenced by experiences of my 
own. Hints, however, are not enough to satisfy 
the doctor’s innocent curiosity: he tries to in- 
duce me to relate in detail what I have myself 
seen and felt. But by this time I am on my 
guard; I make excuses; I steadily abstain from 
taking my friend into my confidence. It is more 
and more plain to me that I am being made the 
subject of an experiment, in which Sir James 
and the physician are equally interested. Out- 
wardly assunting to be guiltless of any suspicion 
of what is going on, I inwardly determine to dis- 
cover the true motive for the doctor's presence 
that evening, and for the part that Sir James has 
taken in inviting him to be my guest. 

Events favor my purpose soon after the des- 
sert has been placed on the table. 

The waiter enters the room with a letter for 
me, and announces that the bearer waits to know 
if there is any answer. I open the envelope, and 
find inside a few lines from my lawyers, an- 
nouncing the completion of some formal matter 
of business. I at once seize the opportunity that 
is offered to me. Instead of sending a verbal 
message down stairs, 1 make my apologies, and 
use the letter as a pretext for leaving the room. 

Dismissing the messenger who waits below, I 
return to the corridor in which my rooms are 
situated, and softly open the door of my bed- 
chamber. A second door communicates with 
the sitting-room, and has a ventilator in the up- 
per part of it. I have only to stand under the 
ventilator, and every word of the conversation 
between Sir James and the physician reaches my 
ears. 

‘*Then you think I am right?” are the first 
words I hear, in Sir James’s voice. 

** Quite right,” the doctor answers, 

**T have done my best to make him change 
his dull way of life,” Sir James proceeds. ‘I 
have asked him to pay a visit to my house in 
Scotland; I have proposed traveling with him 
on the Continent; I have offered to take him 
with me on my next voyage in the yacht. He 
has but one answer—he simply says No to every 
thing that I can suggest. You have heard from 
his own lips that he has no definite plans for the 
future. What is to become of him? What had 
we better do?” 

“It is not easy to say,” I hear the physician 
reply. ‘*'To speak plainly, the man’s nervous 
system is seriously deranged. I noticed some- 
thing strange in him when he first came to con- 
sult me about his mother’s health. The mischief 
has not been caused entirely by the affliction of 
her death. In my belief, his mind has been— 
what shall I say ?—unhinged, for some time past. 
He is a very reserved person. I suspect he has 
been oppressed by anxieties which he has kept 
secret from every one. At his age the unacknowl- 
edged troubles of life are generally troubles caused 
by women. It is in his temperament to take the 
romantic view of love; and some matter-of-fact 
woman of the present day may have bitterly dis- 
appointed him. Whatever may be the cause, the 
etfect is plain—his nerves have broken down, and 
his brain is necessarily affected by whatever af- 
fects his nerves. I have known men in his con- 
dition who have ended badly. He may drift into 
insane delusions if his present course of life is not 
altered. Did you hear what he said when we 
talked about ghosts?” 

‘¢ Sheer nonsense!” Sir James remarks, 

**Sheer delusion would be the more correct 
form of expression,” the doctor rejoins, ‘* And 
other delusions may grow out of it at any mo- 
ment.” 

‘*What is to be done?” persists Sir James. 
“*T may really say for myself, doctor, that I feel 
a fatherly interest in the poor fellow. His moth- 
er was one of my oldest and dearest friends, and 
he has inherited many of her engaging and en- 
dearing qualities. I hope you don’t think the 
case is bad enough to be a case for restraint ?” 

‘** Certainly not—as yet,” answers the doctor. 
‘*So far there is no positive brain disease; and 
there is accordingly no sort of reason for placing 
him under restraint. It is essentially a difficult 
and a doubtful case. Have him privately looked 
after by a competent person, and thwart him in 
nothing, if you can possibly help it. The merest 
trifle may excite his suspicions ; and if that hap- 
pens, we lose all control over him.” 

“You don’t think he suspects us already, do 
you, doctor?” 

“*T hope not. I saw him once or twice look 
at me very strangely; and he has certainly been 
a long time out of the room.” 

Hearing this, I wait to hear no more. I re- 
turn to the sitting-room (by way of the corridor) 
and resume my place at the table. 

The indignation that I feel—naturally enough, 
I think, under the circumstances—makes a good 
actor of me for once in my life. I invent the 
necessary excuse for my long absence, and take 
my part in the conversation, keeping the strictest 
guard on every word that escapes me, without 
betraying any appearance of restraint in my man- 
ner. Early in the evening the doctor leaves us 
to go to a scientific meeting. For half an hour 
more Sir James remains with me. By way (as I 
suppose) of further testing the state of my mind, 
he renews the invitation to his house in Scotland. 
I pretend to feel flattered by his anxiety to se- 
cure me as his guest. I undertake to reconsider 
my first refusal, and to give him a definite an- 
swer when we meet the next morning at breakfast. 
Sir James is delighted. We shake hands cor- 
dially. and wish each other good-night. At last 
I am left alone. 

My resolution as to my next course of pro- 
ceeding is formed without a moment’s hesitation. 
I determine to leave the hotel privately the next 
morning before Sir James is out of his bedroom. 





To what destination I am to betake myself is 
naturally the next question that arises, and this 
also I easily decide. During the last days of my 
mother’s life we spoke together frequently of the 
happy past days when we were living on the banks 
of the Greenwater lake. The longing thus in- 
spired to look once more at the old scenes, to live 
for a while again among the old associations, has 
grown on me since my mother’s death. I have, 
happily for myself, not spoken of this feeling to 
Sir James or to any other person. When I am 
missed at the hotel, there will be no suspicion of 
the direction in which I have turned my steps. 
To the old home in Suffolk I resolve to go the 
next morning. Wandering among the scenes of 
my boyhood, [I can consider with myself how I 
may best bear the burden of the life that lies be- 
fore me. 

After what I have heard that evening I con- 
fide in nobody. For all I know to the contrary, 
my own servant may be employed to-morrow as 
the spy who watches my actions. When the man 
makes his appearance to take his orders for the 
night, I tell him to wake me at six the next morn- 
ing, and release him from further attendance. 

I next employ myself in writing two letters. 
They will be left on the table, to speak for them- 
selves after my departure. 

In the first letter I briefly inform Sir James 
that I have discovered his true reason for invit- 
ing the doctor to dinner. While I thank him for 
the interest he takes in my welfare, I decline to 
be made the object of any further medical in- 
quiries as to the state of my mind. In due course 
of time, when my plans are settled, he will hear 
from me again. Meanwhile he need feel no anx- 
iety about my safety. It is one among my other 
delusions to believe that I am still perfectly ca- 
pable of taking care of myself. My second letter 
is addressed to the landlord of the hotel, and sim- 
ply provides for the disposal of my luggage and 
the payment of my bill. 

I enter my bedroom next, and pack a travel- 
ing-bag with the few things that I can carry with 
me. My money is in my dressing-case. Open- 
ing it, I discover my pretty keepsake—the green 
flag! Can I return to ‘‘ Greenwater Broad,” can 
I look again at the bailiff’s cottage, without the 
one memorial of little Mary that I possess? Be- 
sides, have I not promised Miss Dunross that 
Mary’s gift shall always go with me wherever I 
go? and is the promise not doubly sacred now 
that she is dead? Fora while I sit idly looking 
at the device on the flag—the white dove em- 
broidered on the green ground, with the golden 
olive-branch in its beak. The innocent love story 
of my early life returns to my memory, and shows 
me in horrible contrast the life that I am leading 
now. I fold up the flag, and place it carefully in 
my traveling-bag. This done, allis done. Imay 
rest till the morning comes. 

No! I lie down on my bed, and I discover 
that there is no rest for me that night. 

Now that I have no occupation to keep my en- 
ergies employed, now that my first sense of tri- 
umph in the discomfiture of the friends who have 
plotted against me has had time to subside, my 
mind reverts to the conversation that I have over- 
heard, and considers it from a new point of view. 
For the first time, the terrible question confronts 
me: The doctor’s opinion on my case has been 
given very positively. How do I know that the 
doctor is not right ? 

This famous physician has risen to the head 
of his profession entirely by his own abilities. 
He is not one of the medical men who succeed 
by means of an ingratiating manner and the dex- 
trous handling of good opportunities. Even his 
enemies admit that he stands unrivaled in the 
art of separating the true conditions from the 
false in the discovery of disease, and in tracing 
effects accurately to their distant and hidden 
cause. Is such a man as this likely to be mis- 
taken about me? Is it not far more probable 
that I am mistaken in my judgment of my- 
self? 

When I look back over the past years, am I 
quite sure that the strange events which I recall 
may not, in certain cases, be the visionary prod- 
uct of my own disordered brain—realities to me, 
and to no one else? What are the dreams of 
Mrs. Van Brandt? what are the ghostly appari- 
tions of her which I believe myself to have seen ? 
Delusions which have been the stealthy growth 
of years? delusions which are leading me, by 
slow degrees, nearer and nearer to madness in 
the end? Is it insane suspicion which has made 
me so angry with the good friends who have been 
trying to save my reason? Is it insane terror 
which sets me on escaping from the hotel like a 
criminal escaping from prison ? . 

These are the questions which torment me 
when I am alone in the dead of night. My bed 
becomes a place of unendurable torture. I rise 
and dress myself, and wait for the daylight, look- 
ing through my open window into the street. 

The summer night is short. The gray light 
of dawn comes to me like a deliverance; the 
glow of the glorious sunrise cheers my soul once 
more. Why should I wait in the room that is 
still haunted by my horrible doubts of the night ? 
I take up my traveling-bag; I leave my letters 
on the sitting-room table; and I descend the 
stairs to the house door. The night-porter at 
the hotel is slumbering in his chair. He wakes 
as I pass him; and (God help me!) he too looks 





“as if he thought I was mad. 


‘*Going to leave us already, Sir?” he says, 
looking at the bag in my hand. 

-Mad or sane, I am ready with my reply. I 
tell him I am going out for a day in the country, 
and to make it a long day, I must start early. 

The man still stares at me. He asks if he 
shall find some one to carry my bag. I decline 
to let any body be disturbed. He inquires if I 
have any messages to leave for my friend. I in- 
form him that I have left written messages up 
stairs for Sir James and the landlord. Upon 
this, he draws the bolts and opens the door. ‘To 





the last he looks at me as if he thought I was 
mad, 


Was he right or wrong? Who can answer 
for himself? How can I tell? 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
A LAST LOOK AT GREENWATER BROAD. 


: 

My spirits rose as I walked through the bright 
empty streets, and breathed the fresh morning air. 

‘Taking my way eastward through the great 
city, I stopped at the first office that I passed, 
and secured my place by the early coach to Ips- 
wich. ‘Thence I traveled with post-horses to 
the market-town which was nearest to Greenwa- 
ter Broad. A walk of a few miles in the cool 
evening brought me, through well-remembered 
by-roads, to our old house. By the last rays of 
the setting sun I looked at the familiar row of 
windows in front, and saw that the shutters were 
all closed. Not a living creature was visible 
any where. Not even a dog barked as I rang 
the great bell at the door. ‘The place was de- 
serted ; the house was shut up. 

After a long delay I heard heavy footsteps in 
the hall. An old man opened the door. 

Changed as ne was, I remembered him as one 
of our tenants in the by-gonetime. To his aston- 
ishment, I greeted him by his name. On his side, 
he tried hard to recognize me, and tried in vain. 
No doubt I was the most sadly changed of the 
two: I was obliged to introduce myself. The 
poor fellow’s withered face brightened slowly and 
timidly, as if he was half incapable, half afraid, of 
indulging in the unaccustomed luxury of a smile, 
In his confusion he bade me welcome home again, 
as if the house had been mine, 

Taking me into the little back-room which he 
inhabited, the old man gave me all he had to 
ofter—a supper of bacon and eggs and a glass 
of home-brewed beer. He was evidently puz- 
zled to understand me when I informed him that 
the only object of my visit was to] ok once more 
at the familiar scenes round my cid home. But 
he willingly placed his services at my disposal ; 
and he engaged to do his best, if I wished it, to 
make me up a bed for the night. 

The house had been closed and the establish- 
ment of servants had been dismissed for more 
than a year past. A passion for horse-racing, 
developed late in life, had ruined the rich retired 
tradesman who had purchased the estate at the 
time of our family troubles. He had gone 
abroad with his wife to live on the little income 
that had been saved from the wreck of his for- 
tune; and he had left the house and lands in 
such a state of neglect that no new purchaser 
had thus far been found to take them. My old 
friend, ‘‘now past his work,” had been put in 
charge of the place. As for Dermody’s cottage, 
it was empty like the house. I was at perfect 
liberty to look over it if I liked. ‘There was the 
key of the door on the bunch with the others ; 
and here was the old man, with his old hat on 
his head, ready to accompany me wherever I 
pleased to go. I declined to trouble him to ac- 
company me or to make me up a bed in the 
lonely house. ‘The night was tine, the moon was 
rising. I had supped; I had rested. When I 
had seen what I wanted to see I could easily walk 
back to the market-town and sleep at the inn. 

Taking the key in my hand, I set forth alone 
on the way through the grounds which led to 
Dermody’s cottage. 

Again I followed the woodland paths along 
which I had once idled so happily with my little 
Mary. At every step I saw something that re- 
minded me of her. Here was the rustic bench 
on which we had sat together under the shadow 
of the old cedar-tree, and vowed to be constant 
to each other to the end of our lives. ‘There 
was the bright little water spring. from which we 
drank when we were weary and thirsty in sultry 
summer days, still bubbling its way downward to 
the lake as cheerily as ever. As I listened to 
the companionable murmur of the stream I al- 
most expected to see her again, if her simple 
white frock and straw hat, singing to the music 
of the rivulet, and freshening her nosegay of wild 
flowers by dipping it in the cool water. A few 
steps farther on and I reached a clearing in the 
wood, and stood on a little promontory of rising 
ground which commanded the prettiest view of 
the Greenwater lake. A platform of wood was 
built out from the bank, to be used for bathing 
by good swimmers who were not afraid of a 
plunge into deep water. I stood on the plat- 
form and looked round me. ‘The trees that 
fringed the shore on either hand murmured their 
sweet sylvan music in the night air; the moon- 
light trembled softly on the rippling water. Away 
on my right hand I could just see the old wood- 
en shed that once sheltered my boat in the days 
when Mary went sailing with me and worked 
the green flag. On my left was the wooden pal- 
ing that followed the curves of the winding creek, 
and beyond it rose the brown arches of the De- 
coy for wild fowl, now falling to ruin for want of 
use. Guided by the radiant moonlight, I could 
see the very spot on which Mary and I had stood 
to watch the snaring of the ducks, ‘Through the 
hole in the paling before which the decoy-dog 
had shown himself, at Dermody’s signal, a waters 
rat now passed like a little black shadow on the 
bright ground, and was lost in the waters of the 
lake. Look where I might, the happy by-gone 
time looked back in mockery, and the voices of 
the past came to me with their burden of re- 
proach: See what your life was once! Is your 
life worth living now ? 

I picked up a stone and threw it into the lake. 
I watched the circling ripples round the place at 
which it had sunk. I wondered if a practiced 
swimmer like myself had ever tried to commit 
suicide by drowning, and had been so resolute to 
die that he had resisted the temptation to let his 
own skill keep him from sinking. Something in 








“SHE TOOK THE PENCIL AND WROTE ON THE BLANK PAGE,” 


the lake itself, or something in connection with 
the thought that it had put into my mind, revolt- 


ed me. I turned my back suddenly on the lonely | 


view, and took the path through the wood which 
led to the bailiff’s cottage. 

Opening the door with my key, I groped my 
way into the well-remembered parlor; and un- 
barring the window-shutters, I let in the light of 
the moon. 

With a heavy heart I looked round me. The 
old furniture—renewed perhaps in one or two 
places—asserted its mute claim to my recognition 
in every partof the room. The tender moonlight 
streamed slanting into the corner in which Mary 
and I used to nestle together while Dame Der- 
mody was at the window reading her mystic 
books. Overshadowed by the obscurity in the op- 
posite corner, I discov ered the high-backed arm- 
chair of carved wood in which the Sibyl of the 
cottage sat on the memorable day when she warn- 
ed us of our coming separation, and gave us her 
blessing for the last time. Looking next round 
the walls of the room, I recognized old friends 
wherever my eyes happened to rest—the gaudily 
eolored prints ; the framed pictures in fine needle- 
work, which we thought wonderful efforts of art ; 
the old circular mirror to which I used to lift 
Mary when she wanted ‘‘ to see her face in the 
glass.” Wherever the moonlight penetrated, there 
it showed me some familiar object that recalled 
my happiest days. Again the by-gone time look- 
ed back in mockery. Again the voices of the 
past came to me with their burden of reproach : 
See what your life was orce! Is your life worth 
living now ? 

I sat down at the-window, where I could just 
discover, here and there between the trees, the 
glimmer of the waters of the lake. I thought to 
myself, *‘ Thus far my mortal journey has brought 
me. Why notend it here?” 

Who would grieve for me if my death was re- 
ported to-morrow? Of all living men, I had per- 
haps the smallest number of friends, the fewest 
duties to perform toward others, the least reason 
to hesitate at leaving a world which had no piace in 
it for my ambition, no creature in it for my love. 

Besides, what necessity was there for letting it 
be known that my death was a death of my own 
seeking? It could easily be left to represent it- 
self as a death by accident. 

On that fine summer night, and after a long day 
of traveling, might I not naturally take a bath in 
the cool water before I went to bed? And prac- 
ticed as I was in the exercise of swimming, might 
it not nevertheless be my misfortune to be attack- 
ed br eramp? On the lonely shores of Greenwater 


Brog the cry of a drowning man would bring no 
help at night. The fatal accident would explain 
itself. ‘There was literally but one difficulty in 


the way—the difficulty which had already oc- 
curred to my mind. Could I sufficiently master 
the animal instinct of self-preservation to delib- 
evately let myself sink at the first plunge ? 

The atmosphere in the room felt close and 
heavy. I went out, and walked to and fro—now 
in the shadow, and now in the moonlight—under 
the trees before the cottage door. 

Of the moral objections to suicide not one 
had any influence over me now. I, who had 
ence found it impossible to excuse, impossible 
even to understand, the despair which had driven 
Mrs. Van Brandt to attempt self-destruction—I 
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now contemplated 
with composure 
the very act which 
had horrified me 
when I saw it com- 
mitted by another 
person. Well may 
we hesitate to con- 
demn the frailties 
of our fellow-creat- 
ures, for the one 


son that we can 
never feel sure how 
soon similar temp- 
tations may not 
lead us to be guilty 
of the same frail- 
ties | ourselves. — 
Looking back at 
the events of the 
night, I can recall 
but one considera- 
tion that stayed my 
feet on the fatal 
path which led 
back to the lake. 
I still doubted 
whether it would 
be possible for such 
a swimmer as I 
was to drown him- 
self. This was all 
that troubled my 
mind. For the 
rest, my will was 
made, and I had 
few other affairs 
which remained 
unsettled. No lin- 
gering hope was 
left in me of a re- 
union in the future 
with Mrs.. Van 
Brandt. . She had 
never written to 
me again; I had 
never, since our 
last parting, seen 


dreams. She was 
doubtless __recon- 
ciled to her life 
abroad. I forgave 
her for having for- 
gotten me. My 
thoughts of. her 
and of others were 
the forbearing thoughts of a man whose mind 
was withdrawn already from the world, whose 
views were narrowing fast to the one idea of his 
own death. 

I grew weary of walking up and down, The 
loneliness of the place began to oppress me. 
The sense of my own indecision irritated my 
nerves. After a long look at the lake through 
the trees, I came to a positive conclusion at last. 
I determined to try if a good swimmer could 
drown himself... 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A VISION OF THE NIGHT, 


Returning to the cottage parlor, I took a 
chair by the window and opened my pocket-book 
at a blank page. I had certain directions to give 
to my representatives, which might spare them 
some trouble and uncertainty in the event of my 
death. Disguising my last instructions under 
the commonplace heading of ‘‘ Memoranda on 
my return to London,” I began to write. 

I had filled one page of the pocket-book, and 
had just turned to the next, when I became con- 
scious of a difficulty in fixing my attention on 
the subject that was before it. I was at once 


unanswerable rea- | 


| ment that was to come. 
her again in my | 





reminded of the similar difficulty which I felt in 
Shetland, when I had tried vainly to arrange the 
composition of the letter to my mother which 
Miss Dunross was to write. By way of com- 
pleting the parallel, my thoughts wandered now, 
as they had wandered then, to my latest remem- 
brance of Mrs. Van Brandt. In a minute or 
two I began to feel once more the strange pliys- 
ical sensations which I had first experienced in 
the garden at Mr. Dunross’s house. ‘The same 
mysterious trembling shuddered through me from 
head to foot. I looked about me again, with no 
distinct consciousness of what the objects were 
on which my eyes rested. My nerves trembled, 
on that lovely summer night, as if there had 
been an electric disturbance in the atmosphere 
and a storm coming. I laid my pocket-book 
and pencil on the table, and rose to go out again 
under the trees. Even the trifling effort to cross 
the room was an effort made in vain. I stood 
rooted to the spot, with my face turned toward 
the moonlight streaming in at the open door. 

An interval passed, and as I still looked out 
through the door, I became aware of something 
moving far down among the trees that fringed the 
shore of the lake. The first impression produced 
on me was of two gray shadows winding their way 
slowly toward me between the trunks of the trees. 
By fine degrees the shadows assumed a more and 
more marked outline, until they presented them- 
selves in the likeness of two robed figures, one 
taller than the other. While they glided nearer 
and nearer, their gray obscurity of hue melted 
away. ‘They brightened softly with an inner light 
of their own as they slowly approached the open 
space before the door. For the third time I stood 
in the ghostly Presence of Mrs. Van Brandt; and 
with her, holding her hand, I beheld a second ap- 
parition never before revealed to me, the appari- 
tion of her child. 

Hand in hand, shining in their unearthly bright- 
ness through the bright moonlight itself, the two 
stood before me. The mother’s face looked at 
me once more with the sorrowful and pleading 
eyes which I remembered so well. But the face 
of the child was innocently radiant with an angel- 
ic smile. I waited in unutterable expectation for 
the word that was to be spoken, for the move- 
‘The movement came 
first. The child released its hold on the moth- 
er’s hand, and floating slowly upward, remained 
poised in mid-air—a softly glowing Presence shin- 
ing out of the dark background of the trees. . ‘The 
mother glided into the room, and stopped at the 
table on which I had laid my pocket-book and 
pencil when I could no longer write. As before, 
she took the pencil and wrote on the blank page. 
As before, she beckoned to me to step nearer to 
her. I approached her outstretched hand, and 
felt once more the mysterious rapture of her touch 
on my bosom, and heard once more her low, me- 
lodious tones repeating the words, ‘‘ Remember 
me. Come to me.” Her. hand ‘dropped from 
my bosom. ‘The pale light which revealed her 
to me quivered, sank, vanished. She had spoken. 
She had gone. 

I drew to me the open pocket-book. And this 
time I saw, in the writing of the ghostly hand, 
these words only, 


** Follow the, Child.” 


I looked out again at the lonely night land- 
scape. 

There, in mid-air, shining softly out of the 
dark background of the trees, still hovered the 
starry apparition of the child. 

Advancing without conscious will of my own, 
I crossed the threshold of the door. ‘The softly 
glowing Vision of the child moved away before 
me among the trees. I followed, like a man spell- 
bound. | ‘The apparition, floating slowly onward, 
led me out of the wood, and past my old home, 
back to the lonely by-road along. which I had 
walked from the market-town to the house. 
From time to time, as we two went on our way, 














the , bright fone of the child paused, winighas 
low in the cloudless sky. Its radiant face look- 
ed down smiling on me; it beckoned with its 
little hand, and floated on again, leading me as 
the Star led the Eastern Sages in the olden time. 

1 reached the town. ‘The airy figure of the 
child paused, hovering over the house at which I 
had left my traveling carriage in the evening. I 
ordered the horses to be harnessed again for an- 
other journey. . The postilion waited for his fur- 
ther directions. Ilookedup. The child's hand 
was pointing southward, along the road that led 
to London. I gave the man his instructions to 
return to the place at which I had hired the car- 
riage. At intervals, as we proceeded, I looked 
out through the window. ‘lhe bright figure of 
the child still floated on before me, gliding low in 
the cloudless sky. Changing the horses stage by 
stage, I went on till the night ended—went on 
till the sun rose in the eastern heaven. And 
still, whether it was dark or whether it was light, 
the figure of the child floated on before me in its 
changeless and mystic light. Mile after mile, it 
still led the way southward, till we left the coun- 
try behind us, and, passing through the din and 
turmoil of the great city, stopped under the 
shadow of the ancient Tower, within view of the 
river that runs by it. 

The postilion came to the carriage door to 
ask if 1 had further need of his services. I had 
called to him to stop, when I saw the figure of 
the child pause on its airy course. I looked, up- 
ward again. The child's hand pointed toward 
the river. I paid the postilion and left the car- 
riage. Floating on before me, the child led the 
way to a wharf crowded with travelers and their 
luggage. A vessel lay alongside of the wharf 
ready to sail. The child led me on board the 
vessel and paused again, hovering over me in the 
smoky air. 

I looked up. The child looked back at me 
with its radiant smile, and pointed eastward 
down the river toward the distant sea. While 
my eyes were still fixed on the softly glowing 
figure, I saw it fade away upward and upward 
into the higher light, as the lark vanishes upward 
and upward in the morning sky. I was alone 
again with my earthly fellow-beings—left with no 
clew to guide me but the remembrance of the 
child's hand pointing eastward to the distant sea. 

A sailor was near me coiling the loosened 
mooring-rope on the deck. I asked him to 
what port the vessel was bound. ‘The man look- 
ed at me in surly amazement, and answered, 

**'To Rotterdam.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED. } 





A SUMMER SKETCH. 
I. 
*Neatu the spreading trees in the forest glade, 
Where the harebells nod in the checkered shade, 
On a bracken couch there she pouts and lies, 
And smiles as she lazily droops her eyes; 
As the rook, the brook, and the dragon-fly 
Combine in the sweetest lullaby— 
In calm July. 


Il. 

She sleeps—and her figure you’ll just discern 
*Mid the tangled grass and the nodding fern; 
A delicate form and a fair young face, 
Lips parted in exquisite girlish grace— 
A more perfect picture you’d ne’er descry, 
*Neath the rustling leaves and the summer sky, 

In bright July! 


ITI, 

She sighs as she dreams in her rustic nest, 
With her dimpled hand to her red lips prest; 
With her golden hair o’er the fern leaves spread 
Like an aureola around her head— 

Ah! pray who can tell me the reason why 
This beauteous maiden in dreams should sigh 

In sweet July? 





A SUMMER SKETCH. 
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VISITING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 541. 


HIS superb toilette is made of pearl gray | 


faille, richly trimmed with bands of dark 
crimson and pearl gray velvet, and dark crimson 
cords and tasseis. The trained skirt is bordered 
with two rows of velvet trimming and several 
rows of heavy crimson cord, The long over-skirt 
has a point behind, and is gracefully draped un- 


der a large rosette of the material, with the aid of | 


cords and tassels, as shown by the illustration. 
The plain waist is laced behind and cut away at 
the sides, and is edged with the velvet trimming, 
which is carried over the right shoulder to simu- 
late a scarf. The sleeves are close to just below 
the elbow, where they fall open in large, flowing 
points, and are finished with cords and tassels, 





DINNER TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 541. 


HIS elegant toilette is made of cream-colored 
faille with purple satin stripes and purple 
crépe de Chine. The princesse dress is of striped 
faille, and is trimmed on the bottom with a bias 
flounce, slightly gathered, and piped with plain 
faille. Above the fiounce is a puffing of the 
striped material, finished on each side with a 
narrow ruffle piped with faille. Over-skirt of 
purple crépe de Chine, square and long behind, 
and trimmed with heavy netted fringe. The over- 
skirt is formed of two broad scarfs, which, begin- 
ning at the right and left sides, cross in front, and 
are carried around the skirt to the back, where 
they are knotted, and fall over the train, and are 
finished with a large crépe de Chine bow with 
fringed ends. The corsage is cut square in front 
and is laced in the back, and is trimmed with Boi- 
teuse drapery, which, beginning on the left shoul- 
der where it is held by a crépe de Chine bow, 
passes round the neck and across the right shoul- 
der diagonally to the left side of the waist, where 
it is fastened under another bow of crépe de Chine. 
Marie Antoinette sleeves with a wide pleating at 
the bottom, and a scarf of crépe de Chine with a 
bow onthe arm. Pleated gauze collar and under- 
sleeves. This picturesque toilette is also very 
effective when made of muslin or foulard with 
blonde trimming. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T&Ltmaque.—Get a good black silk, and make it with 
a blouse basque and long over-skirt, trimmed with 
pleatings and fringe or lace. Then have a drap d’été 
gacque, or a mantle if more becoming. You will find 
patterns for them in our advertised list in the Bazar. 
For the other suit, in which you should be married, 
have gray-blue camel’s-hair for a polonaise, and silk of 
the same shade for a skirt. Your hat should also be 
gray-blue, which will be appropriate with your other 
suits, Use your new blue silk to make a basque and 
ecarf drapery on the skirt in its present shape. If you 
will get some plain gray wool goods, it will make up 
handsomely with your partly worn black silk. Pil- 
lows should be nearly equare, and large enough to 
quite cover the head of the bed. Trim the covers with 
tucks and crimped ruffles. 

A. B.—Read answer to “ Télémaque.” It is not nec- 
essary for you to go on a bridal trip, but it is customary. 
Parents who can do so usually furnish their daughters 
with household linen. 

Mus. J. H. C.—It is the custom here to make all of 
a child’s first short clothes of white washing goods, 
such as piqué and nansook, and to dress it warmly in 
flannel under-clothing. This is pretty and child-like, 
but involves some expense. The dresses are little 
yoke slips of nansook, simply tucked, or trimmed with 
embroidery, and piqué Gabrielles with muslin pleat- 
ings and Hamburg-work. Some mothers use the 
fieece-lined piqué. Their dresses all have long sleeves, 
and are high around the neck, The Child’s Wardrobe 
sllustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. VIIL, furnishes the 
cut paper patterns suitable for the first short dresses, 
and the Bazar in which they are illustrated will give 
you more information than we have space for in this 
column. You should get longer hose for winter. 
The princesse dress is not worn by such small girls as 
yours. You can make a short walking coat out of her 
cloak. We have no cut paper pattern for aprons for 
so young a child. A bib is usually all that is necessary. 

A Scusozisex.—If your hair is long enough, you 
should make finger puffs of the ends left after making 
a French twist. 

Emuiiz.—Use the cut paper pattern of the English 
Riding - Habit illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. VII. 
This has a postilion basque and the English riding 
skirt that is cut longer on one side than the other to 
give the limb room over the pommel. This is the 
pattern most used here. The material should be 
black, dark green, or navy blue. Ladies’ cloth is most 
used ; it is a yard and a half wide, costs about $2 50 a 
yard, and six yards are required. Merino, cashmere, 
or drap d’été at about $1 75a yard is also used. For 
plain habits heavy black alpaca or thick gray linen 
will answer. Do not use brass buttons. It is the 
pretty fashion now to have a habit as simple and plain 
as possible, with nothing showy about it. Use black 
buttons, with a little black braid for trimming the 
sleeves and down the front of the basque. The hat 
worn here in the Park by equestriennes is black beaver, 
like those worn by gentlemen, but lower in the crown, 
One of black straw is suitable for the country. Bazar 
No. 22, Vol. VIL., will give you all the details of mak- 
ing your habit. You can order it from this office for 
10 cents. The habit pattern is 25 centa. 

Evven.—The armure grenadines and those with bro- 
caded figures are most worn this season. A polonaise 
of the grenadine over a black silk skirt is a popular 
design. You can have it buttoned behind or before, 
just as you choose. Get either stripes or check for 
your summer silk. Have the whole dress of the light 
silk, and trim it with velvet bands and bows. 

Aprronpacks.—For your mountain suit get either 
gray or navy blue flannel. Make with a short skirt 
and a pleated waist, or else the sailor blouse. Have a 
broad-brimmed soft felt hat of the same color, with a 
gay wing stuck in one side. 

Grace.—Silk folds on cashmere are not worn as 
mourning dress, but by Jadies who wear colors. Use 
folds of the dress material or of crape. For very light 
mourning crimped fringes and braids are used, Jet 
is not appropriate. 





THE “ HOUSEKEEPER” OF OUR HEALTH. 


Tue liver is the great depurating or blood 
cleansing organ of the system. Set the great 


| housekeeper of our health at work, and the foul 


corruptions which gender in the blood and rot 
out, as it were, the machinery of life are gradu- 
ally expelled from the system. For this purpose 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, with small 
daily doses of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets, are pre-eminently the articles needed. 


| They cure every kind of humor, from the worst 


scrofula to the common pimple, blotch, or erup- 
tion. Great eating ulcers kindly heal under 
their mighty curative influence. Virulent blood 
poisons that lurk in the system are by them 
robbed of their terrors, and by their persevering 
and somewhat protracted use the most tainted 
system may be completely renovated and built 
up anew. Enlarged glands, tumors, and swell. 
ings dwindle away and disappear under the in- 
fluence of their great resolvents, Sold by all 
dealers in medicines. 

“Claude, a child about three years old, was 
greatly afflicted with sores on his legs and feet, 
so that he could not wear his shoes and stock- 
ings. Had a great deal of trouble with him. 
Had tried many remedies ineffectually. At last 
we tried the Golden Medical Discovery, and in 
about three weeks he was entirely cured, his 
sores were all healed, and health much improved, 

Respectfully yours, J. W. Bors, 
Com.] Vermillion, Edgar Co., IIL, Jan. 29, 1875. ~ 








A SAD EXPERIENCE. 


Arter years of patient toil many a mother 
breaks down in constitution, simply because she, 
has been in the habit of doing her domestic sew- 
ing upon a hard-running machine. This can 
now be certainly guarded against by using the 
new Wilcox & Gibbs Automatic Sewing-Machine, 
a wonderful and entirely novel adaptation of au- 
tomatic principles to machine sewing, insuring 
perfect work with the lightest labor. On view at 
the Centennial. Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. No. 
50, and at No, 658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. ] 





Tue various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of the residents in 
our variable climate are subject, can semen 
be made to yield to Dr. Schenck’s onic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[ Com. ] 





THE FAMILY FAVORITE 


Is the New Weed Sewing-Machine, which makes 
a “ Lock Stitch,” runs rapid and light, and sews 
thin or thick material without change of thread, 
needle, or tension, Salesrooms at 26 Union 
Square, New York. 

Sramrorp, Conn., June, 1876, 
Weep Sewine-Macuine Co. 

Gentlemen,—This is my last payment on Weed 
Machine. I now own one of the best machines 
in the country, and I am very much obliged to 
you for being so lenient. Yours Respectfully, 
Com.] Mrs. R. J. Turpr. 





Burner's Coooanve allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[{Com.} 





Srrona’s Remedial Institute, cones Springs, 


Drs. StRo 
Bei Tieone Bone mage aad oa ees re 


for the = of Nervous, a Female, and Chronic 
eases, full particulars send for circular. eT ] 





Coryine be ag the means of the newly in- 
vented My eel patterns may be tran 

from the aw with the greatest ease. 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the ents 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on Aa of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Y\ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 


4 di 
Stre th, Fl Flesh, and Appetite, and ne diseases arising 
from Pove of the Blood, SRY — SPhiost and radically 
a 


CHEST. 
DA. Baad Prices $1 and 


$2 per bottle. Prepared 
WIN EST ER yy CO., Chemists. 
Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 


Comforts for Warm Weather. 
Lawn Settees, 


wits Foupine Tews. 
ENGLISH AND MEXICAN 


HAMMOCKS, 
Camp Chairs, Camp Kettles, &c.,&c. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
G. WEBSTER PECK, 


Manufacturers’ Agen 
110 Chambers St., New York. . 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with pro ess, taste, 
and Gascininalion, Circular, with fall nformation, 
sent free. Miss M. untinevon, P.O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 

















Por Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





ASAIO 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 
The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET, 





> 

Wi ready and 
Secures Health Comfort of » 
with and Beauty of 
Three Garments in one, 
Sanre. AG 

ANTED. Price by in Lon- 
don cord, $2; n, $1 75. 
to Agents ts less. Give size of 
waist, and long or short 
front is desired, 





WARNER BROS., 763 Broadway, N.Y, 


TWO REMARKABLE CORES. 


The W; 
Ju 





WIRAM 
NOISES tthe HEAD oot ORE 
ie 
Dr. vow MOSCHZISKER’S REM 
SPECIFI 





for illus- 


of different 





A GREAT OFFER! 2osrxe on 
* month we will 
dispose of 100 new and second-hand PIANOS 
and ORGANS of first-class makers, including 
WATERS’, at lower prices than ever before 
were 7 Octave Pianos $185. 7} Octaves do 
for $195, cash, not used a year, in perfect or- 
der. 6 Octave 4 Stop Organs, $75; 6 Stops, $853 
8 Stops, $100; 10 Stops, $128, cash; with book 
closets and stool not ae @ year, in perfect 
order and warranted. Iilustrated Cata- 
logues mailed. AGENTS WANTED. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, 481 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 
Leamon’s “Dyes Color any thing. 


ta sellthem. A book gi full and 


explicit 
directions will be sent to any one % Gon ressing the ~ 
prietors, We.is, Rionanpson, & Bu t. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most ect, 
the most mewn and the most economical vee fom 

















duced in this country, meee gzenaet Sn 06 be ot 
)nangpnowe se ~~ not accustomed to making thelr 
hae we issue will be cut by 
Mr. focieterion, who stands at the head 
of his pee ta fe who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the au- 


thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. 
postage stamp for Bazar Cat It 240 
‘Over-skirts, 





of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address —_ MoCALL 


543 Broad 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 





ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





ADE of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
will not break nor get out - — oot ee 
satisfaction in ning Be Sole bial 
dorsements ; light, re pe Py 
on receipt of ity cena,” Live terms to the trade 
F.W. SULLIVAN &CO. Show a yg 
Factory, 61 Hudson St., New York. O. Box 2386, 


dems ed washing blue for the laundry, 
up in 1 cans. 1 of this a will last an o1 a 
= family 2 years. Price per Bb Saving the 

ice xes, bottles, an d labor, em being the 
very best blue made. to an ny on re- 








The “Gem” Rotary Plaiting Machine, 


Perfect work; 1000 er aday. Is not a toy, buta 
machine. Price $50. “Send for circular and sam 
Cc. G. STEVENS & tr CO., 114 East 14th St., N.Y. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
¢ts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO? -, Nassau, N, ¥. 

















ceipt of price, J. H. 1 TEMAN 0. 
Depot, 56 AS. 8t., N.Y. 
For Bam ion J Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
ND f sesese zara eternal ond Bay Veet 
cen Mm: ress DU 10 
bo cents per fade Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
MERICAN Ag men apy fag nay erg] 
ov Gienlar or ond ene 
reular w omnia. 
ENTLEY oad speek von St., New York, 








Mara wonderful 7a, NaN 


LT 

IM LAS Sor Freon € tor for 4) AVE, 
back; can be men poy without a —_ hair- 
' 


pin, and will not 


ti 
mei gn the * ‘STnvleible” Wrom $3 00 and 
“INVISIBLE: FRONTS in new and 


assortmen' 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
aor — at Boe goer prices. 
Coiffures. most modern styles, 
made of all rg Ang hair and woven in one 
piece, $5 00 and upward. 
r new stem Grecian Braid 
in a few minutes into the 


HAIR "'TCHES of the finest 
pad of hair, — $5 00 upward; and 

U ited naturally curly, from 
$1.00 upwa 


rd. 
Nets for the front hair, 25c. and Svc. each. 
pnt rare mage made re in the mort ap- 


fee manner, 25c. and S0c. per ounce. 
7 — METHOD, ROOTS ALL ONE 


Mair taken in Exchan 

GRAY HAIR A SPECHA LTY. 
Our quality ad Li oy hair 8 can not 
be excelled. T pron sp the world, 
pos? ovine a ed by the American 


f 
L. SHAW'S UNRIVA A024 
BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
EME BLANCHE, 


Near 
or the weve ic Beautifier, for the complexion, 
Sixth rts a brilliant transparency, is deli; ht- 
fully cooling, and an indispensable article 
Avenue, | for the toilet table; warranted to be abso- 
_ harmless. $1 00 per Box. 
NEW superfluons hair on lips, cheek, chin, 
YORK arms, &c., removed without pain, and ef- 





fectively, or no charge. te peo for the 
wa—b brown, ood black; Blue 
8 for the 8, 5c. eac' 

F. Covpray’s celebrated Aeon. to bleach 
hair of any ae to a fine blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 8-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 
6-ounce bottle, $2 50, J. B. Fonvane’s wonderful prep- 
aration, DER MATINE, a sure cure to remove all 
wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 

A assortment of modern beautifying 
Cosm ICS on hand. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid, 
free a charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 
Water of Orezza (Corsica). 


This water is remarkable for containing la 
portions of carbonic acid gas and of the car 





er pro- 
nates 


of iron and nese than any other natura) spring 
water. Its tuents sufficiently indicate its use. 
It is pleasant and ing to the taste, and is pre- 
by pl cases where all the pharma- 

- of fron 5 It pA ae 

efficacy cases general e , and especia n 
female complaints. For sale b oe & Tuscens 


BOUGHE FILS &C Convir; Z. Munav’s Sons. 
BO FILS co., 871 Beaver Street, Sole Agents. 
You a are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as youreelf. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggista. 


A THRILLING STORY 








Discovery and Adventure. 


BY A 


LIBERAL-REPUBLICAN-DEMOCRAT. 


Robinson Grasoe’s Money, 


Robinson Crusoe’s Money; or, The Remarkable 
Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded 
upon Fact. By Davi A. Watts. With II- 
lustrations by Taomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents; Cloth, $1 00. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





( Harere & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


—" ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET 


ed Pits and smooth, pr Tteuse makesthe skin 
baat y soft, white, events wrinkles,andis 
the best of all Toilet Soaps. Sold y druggists generally. 


Lrerary or Conaress, 
Coprniout Orrice, Wasnineron. 


To wit.: Bz rr Rememperen, that on the 30th day 
of June, Anno Domini 1876, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this office the title ofa 

k, the title or description of which is in the follow- 
in words, to wit.: HT RY OF KING CHARLES 
THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. By Jacon_Annorrt, 
With Engravings, New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The right age he claims as Author, in conformity 
with laws of the United 5% sPoreons copy- 


rights, 
Librarian of Congress. 


The foregoing Certificate of Copyright is issued to 
Jacob Abbott in renewal of the copyright of the book 
therein named for the further term of fourteen years 
from October 25, 1875 when the first term of twenty- 
eight years will have expired, 




















Avevust 19, 1876.] 
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RARE OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE 
RICH GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y., 


ARE NOW OFFERING GREAT REDUCTIONS 
in their several departments—Silks, Suits, Dress Goods, 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Underwear, Notions, 
— yg and Housekeeping Goods. 

ress Goods, 20c. w 


Suite, $2 50 
ik Suits, $35 up. 
Summer er Silke, in all the New Dele, Plaids, and 
tripes, , 0c., 65c., T5c., 89c., 98c. ; fully 33 per 
cent. ge te 
PLAIN SILKS 
From 89c. to $5 00 per pana Every Grade and Color. 


BLACK SILKS, 


Greatly reduced. 85c, to $4 50 per yard; Dest value in 
America, 


BEST GRENADINES, 


Reduced to 20c., 25c., to $1 25 per yard. 
GREAT CLEARING SALE OF 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


American Chip Hats, 40c. ; former price, $1. 
Genuine French Hats, 89. ; ; former price, $1 75. 


ie Hata, 7c. 
Seaside Hats peng A ng trimmed, reduced 5i5c. 
egant Sundowns, 25c. ; former price, 65c. 
Noe 12, all Silk Gros Grain Ribbon, ise. per yard. 
No. 40; all Silk Black Ribbon, 26c. per yard. 
Kid Gloves, $1 pair, warranted Coupé Alexander. 


Send to us for samples, which we will furnish free 
of expense. We ara a saving of 83 per cent. on 
your purchases, 1 Goods are warranted as re; = 
sen Goods m, C. O.D., or on receipt of Post-O 
Order. If Goods are not satisfactory you can sein 
them and get your money. Samples to all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 





RODGERS & ORR BRO’S. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavep To Fit any Fieurs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 aa to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inchea above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VIIT. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
ey Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
ED sn sracnnchnd ones tmp neecdesccensccss No. 
HENRI TROIS -oratay, tad with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt............------++ = 
eg with Shirred Tabiier and Walking eae 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blousce, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 








from 6 months to 5 years old)............... No. 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 

Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “@ 
LOOSE BAseuh with Cardinal Cape, Square 

poture and Walking Skirt.................. * $8 
LE-BREASTED FRENCH JACKRT, 

te Overs > Clinging Walking Skirt “ 4) 
CUIRASS BA sy a Over-skirt, 

and Walking he hes bo ccetosecococedacdtt cece “@ 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Donble seen with Scarf 

Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... “ 43 


MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 43 
LONG CLOAK, A +" —_ Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walking Skirt................0-5, “45 
DO UBLE- BREAS!1 D CUTRASS BASQU 
Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, an 
zy Walking Skirt.........---...0s-. “ 46 


Clin ing 
RBA SQUE, Scarf Srv with Reti- ‘ 


Se TG a ven é shidecccccncccescseceubese.ned * 48 
PRINCESSE DRESS ............csssecceesoess “* 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 

Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 

Dress (for fir from 2 to 9 years old)....... “* 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER...........+0+0++. “ 52 


Vol, IX. 
GIRL’'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Nigh wn, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
ears old) “4 
PRINCESSE POLO SE, with Demi-Trained 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Full-Trained Skirt pad 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “. 12 
CONTINENTAL oy Long, Round Over- 
ekirt, and Walking Skirt............. 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
and Walking Skirt.........-.eeeeeesseseeess “14 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt with 
Parasol Pocke and Walking Skirt.......... ~~? 
“ae. SIX”. POLON 5 
BUET oo 00 0000 0 c00 s+ nits ssuseecuedeuss sncoess 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
Walking Skirt “ 
RF ANTLE, Long ‘Apron, and Demi- 
Tralwed Gitist. 2. scccsescvenenesscce.cctsxe be 
NTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
pone and Lon py | rere * 
PLEATED MUSLIS — (Basque, Sage, 
and aod BRI) . .ccvccsccccocccccsevesece’ “ 33 

The Publishers will oan either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tzn Cznts ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit, No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-THIRD ST., N. Y., 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 


CONTINUE TO OFFER THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER MONTHS COMPLETE LINES OF GOODS IN 
ALL THEIR NUMEROUS DEPARTMENTS, 


| FALL IMPORTATIONS OF 
LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 
Choicest Shades, 


% Buttons, $1 15. 4 Buttons, $1 50. 
$ Buttons, $1 25. { 6 Buttons, $1 75. 


The 3EST LOW-PRICED KID GLOVE in the world. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS OF 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 


Magnificent Assortment of Entirely New Styles, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Samples upon application. 


SEND FOR THEIR ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
Mailed Free upon Application. 


STERN BROTHERS, Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St. N. Y. 





doses of 





HB gross abuses which are now being brought to light in 
this country in various governmental departments resemble 
those terrible diseases which prostrate the body and often destroy it. 
A simple life would have prevented the national shame, and a few 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Apeérient 


would have removed the causes which lead to the inflammatory phys- 
ical attacks under which so many suffer. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





t@~ Hanper & Buoruens will send either of the following works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 
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STARBOARD AND PORT: the “Nettie” Along 
Shore. A Sammer’s Yacht Cruise along the Coasts 
of Maine and Labrador, By Georer H. Herworrtu. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Biaoxmonrs, Author of “Cradock Nowell,” 
“The Maid of Sker,” “ Alice Lorraine,” “ Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Dis- 
ease known as “ Rose Cold,” “June Cold," and 
* Autumnal Catarrh,” inclading Accounts of Several 
Hundred Cases. By Gzonge M. Brann, A.M., M.D., 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “ Eating and 
Drinking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotics,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


LOTUS-EATING. A Summer Book. By Groner 
Wituram Curtis. Beautifully Dlustrated from De- 
signs by Kensett. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
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PRUE AND L By Georex WitutaM Curtis. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Mary Crom Har, 
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Legacy,” “ Victor and Vanquished,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 
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Uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 


DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Groner Extor, 
Author of “ Adam Bede,” “Silas Marner,” “* Rom- 
ola,” “Middlemarch,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth. 
Price $1 50 per volume. Vol. I, Ready. (A Cheap 
Popular Edition in Press.) 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
COAST. By Samvzt Apams Draxg, Author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic Fields and Man- 
sions of Middlesex,” &c. With numerous Llustra- 
tions Square Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


PRAIRIE AND FOREST: a Description of the Game 
of North America, with Personal Adventures in 
their Pursuit. By Parxer Guimors. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Anrnony 
Tro.iiors, Author of “‘ The Warden,” “ Barchester 
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lington,” “ Phineas Finn,” “ Phineas Redux,” “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,” “‘ The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
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Cloth, $2 50. 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lozp Lytton, Author 
of “ Pelham,” “The Caxtons,” “ My Novel,” * Ken- 
elm Chillingly,” “The Parisians,” &c. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
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C. Prinz. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
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D.D. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 
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THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler’s Guide and Ref- 
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Lrseary or Conerrss, 
Nee Orrioz, WasHIneron. 

tr Rememsrren, that on the 30th day 
often ‘uae Domini 1876, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
Uni une, Ane has deposited in this office the title ofa 

Book, the title or description of which is in the fol- 
lowing words, to wit.: A HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
from the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Caesar to the 
fe a he of Louis ee with Conversations at the 
of Prepared 


pter. rae. Marxuam. se 
for the tace of Schools by the addition ef a Map, Notes, 
and Questi and a _—— Chapter, pee 
ing down the History to the Present Time. by ACOB 
Assorr. New York: Harper & Brothers. The right 
whereof he cata as Author, in conformity with the 
laws of the United States a cory hts. ™ 


Librarian of ¢ Congress. 


The foregoing Certificate cate of Copyright is issued to 
Jacob Abbott is renewal of the co Teght of the book 
therein named for the farther term of fourteen years 
from September 12, 1876, when the first term of twenty- 
eight years will have expired. 
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EW YORK NOVELTIES.—Send 10 cents 
for Catalogue and Price-List to Mus. SALLY L 
ATTY, Post-office Box 1200, New York. 


J peep T. — gg de ety Oriental 
Indorsed by the fashionable Sword 
48 baaee St, NT Y., and of $1 50 per bo 














CBETONNE WoORK.—Russia Emb’y, Roman 
Emb’y, Graphic Emb’y, &c. Send 3-ct. stamp for 
descriptive circular and trade price-list of new fancy 
work to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


A LADY IS DESIRED FOR PART- 
agen Pon neem 


enterprise. 
Adarees FA. Hy 10 Poreyth Street, New York. 











9 5 FANCY CARDS, Mixed, with name, 10¢. a 








wanted J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, New York. 
$12 a day at home. ts wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
$1099.25 oe 





NO LADY 


Who regards her personal appearance can afford to 
be ignorant of the new theory of treating the com- 
plexion. Miss Koole’s recipe makes the best beauti- 
fier known, and is a positive luxury in hot weather. 
Any druggist can prepare it. Send $1 for recipe, or 
8 cents for circular, to MISS J. M. KOOLE, 

P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 
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HAY-FEVER. A cooue Treatise on the Disease 
known as “Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Au- 
tamnal Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several 
Hundred Cases. By Gronee M. Bearp, A.M., M.D. 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “ Eatin and 
Chan's .” “ Stimulants and Narcotics,” &c. Tomo, 
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CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Biacxmors, Author of ‘‘Cradock Nowell,” 
“The Maid of Sker,” “Alice Lorraine,” “Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 
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STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port: 
the “Nettie” Along Shore. A Summer's Yacht 
Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 
By Grores H. Herwoerrs., Illustrated. i2mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. nt 


ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. 
kins. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Vv. 

ORTON’'S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent 
of South America. By James Orton, A.M., Profes- 
sor of Natural History in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New York; Author of 
“Comparative Zoology,” &c. Third Edition, Re- 

vised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a Second 
Journe Across the Continent from Para to Lima 
and Lake Titicaca. With two ee and Numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00 
Vi. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Many Cror. Hay 
Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy, " &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. vn 


COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OE GREECE. A 
General History of Greece, from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great. With a Sketch 
of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. 
By Groner W. Cox,M.A. Maps and Plans. 12mo, 
Clown, $200. Uniform with the Student's Series. 

VILL. 

MERIVALE’S GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
A General ay | of Rome, from the Foundation 
of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. B.C. 753-A.D, 

76. Cuartzes Mertvare, D.D., Dean of a 
a Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with the 


Tx. 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Earope and 
the East: being a guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, ‘Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Spain, Russia Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By 

. Pemunoxe Feraipes. With more than 100 Maps 
and Plans of Cities. Fifteenth Year. In three Vol- 
umes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Vol. ; or the Three Volumes in One, with similar 
Binding, $7 00. 

Vou. L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. I1.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 

Greece. 

Vor. I11.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 

Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


By Exrice Hor- 


ea Hanrece & Brorurss will send either of the above 
works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 





ew Hanrrn’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


CURED WITHOUT THE 
KNIFE or PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Prof. 
J.™1.COMEN S,M.D., 
345 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. Book sent free. 











CANCER 


)EAUTIFUL Brown or Biack, no previous 


wash. BOSWELL & WARNER’S “Cotortrio For 
Tur Hare.” All droggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 














ORWICH University Scientific and Military School, 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 


WANTED <=: Men ¢ to jo taurel ond, ont) anges ie 


Month, rer aud traveling expenses 
Momiton Manoracturixe Co., Cincinnati,Ohio. 








$5 to $20 free "Suneon & Co. Portiand, Maine. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

OMe REPATD, to any Subseriber in the United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxren'’s Magazine, Hanren’s W eexcy, and Hanesn’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusonivens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage’ Sree. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanerr & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without los to 
the sender. 





Trems ror Apvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY aND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Hi "g Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 95 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 











A BACK BITER. 
FACETLE. 


A contemporary, after speaking of the celebrated 
picture, the “‘ Ritratto de Vecellio,” by Titian, goes on 
to say, ‘The word ‘ Ritratto’ alwaye recalls to my mind 
an English couple who were visiting the Corsini Pal- 
ace in Rome when last I was there. The husband was 
stupid, and was not ashamed of being so. The wife 
was not wiser, but she pretended to be. So she told 
him all about every thing, and, I grieve to say, told 
him terrible stories. The poor man went the rounds 
with a resigned air and a magnifying- 
glass, pausing now and again to ask a 
question of the wife, who was learned 
because she carried a catalogue, aud 
carried a catalogue because she was 
learned. At last they paused before 
the portrait of a cardinal, which was 
plainly described as such in the Italian 
catalogue, ‘ Ritrattodi Cardinale.’ The 
lady read it out so. 

***Who did you say ?’ asked the hus- 


band. 
*“* Cardinal Ritratto,’ she replied. 

“*Who was he ?” 

“*Oh, he was a cardinal who lived in 
the time of the Medicis.’ 

“Tableau —aatisfied husband and 
wife. For the spectators, Solvuntur 
risu tabule.” 


PERS a SESE 

At Rubinstein’s last concert in Lon- 
don he was accosted by an old lady in 
the entrance hall, = before three 
o'clock, and thus addressed : 

“Oh, Mr, Rubinstein, I am so glad to 
see you! I have tried in vain to pur- 
chase a ticket. Have you a seat you 
could let me have ?” 

“Madame,” said the great pianist, 
“there is but one seat at my disposal, 
and that you are welcome to if you 
think fit to take it.” 

“Oh yes, and a thousand thanks; 
where is it ?” was the excited reply. 

“ At the piano,” smilingly replied Ru- 
binstein. 





His loving wife had importuned him 
to take her to theCentennial. “ It will 
be so crowded that you will have no 
pleasure whatever in the trip.” 

“But, hg she lied, half re- 
gretfully, “I should so like to go and 
see a Centennial, just to say I had seen 
one, you know.” 

= vell, never mind, my darling,” he 
replied ; “don’t fret ; and when the next 
one comes round, Til take you there, 
and we'll spend a week. And we'l 
take your mother too.” 

“ George,” she cried, in a rain of 
happy tears, “you are so kind! We 
won't go this year.” 


cnnteiniat@jemmmians 

Tae Two PLaoces To L0oK ror Putia- 
pe.rata Prokrockets—T he Cent-ennial 
and penny-tentiary. 


—_-_>-_ 

There was some sense in the remark 
of a Scotsman, who, on reading the say- 
ing of Solomon, “Snow is beautiful in 
its season,” exclaimed, “ y; nae doot 
it was beautiful to you, sitting with the vines and 
lasses 0’ Jerusalem aside you ; but had you been a puir 
stone-mason, ye'd said nae sic thing.” 














Cucumbers are as vigor- 
ous as usual t season. 
A man who partook of 
them freely was found curl- 
ed over a picket fence, wait- 
ing for the judgment-day, 
and. had breath enough to 
say that he'd just as lief 
wait there as any where 
else. ° 

A minister in one of his 
»arochial visits met a cow- 
rerd, and asked him what 
o'clock it was. 

* About twelve, Sir,” was 
the oe 

“Well,” quoth the min- 
ister, “I thought it had 
been more.” 

“It’s never any more 
here,” said the boy; “it 
just begins at one again.” 


oe 

An Aberdeen papa, bent 
on instructing his son, 
said, “‘ If you had three ap- 
ples, and should give me 
one, how many would you 
have left ?” 

“T wouldn't do it, pa,” 
was the prompt reply. 

qumqshenetipenaetmnty 


A. stranger, desirous. of 
locating in San Antonio, 
ehdeavored to purchase a 
residence from one of the 
most leading citizens, but thought the price too high. 
“Too high!” yelled the owner—“ too high, with three 
saloons at regular intervals on the road to church, a 
ene orchard, with a fence easy to get over, close at 

and, and there hasn’t been a policeman seen in the 
neighborhood for the last five years! Why, stranger, 
it doesn’t look to me like you was trying to become 
one of us.” 


A Chicago lady, whose lord and master indulges 
rather freely in the convivial glass, says he is a kind 
but indulgent husband. 





AN OPINION AS IS AN OPINION. 


“Well, there, sometimes I think, an’ then agin I dunno. But, arter all, I believe I’m about the same 
opinion as I were at first, and then I were undecided.” 





A day or two ago, when 
a young man entered a De- 
troit lawyer's office to study 
law, the practitioner sat 
down by him and said, 
** Now, see here, I have no 
time to fool away, and if 
you don’t pan ont well I 
won't keep you here thirty 
days. Do you want to 
make a lawyer ?” 

“ Yeg, Sir.”.. 

“Well, now listen. Be 
polite to, old .people, be- 
cause they have cash. Be 
‘ood to the boys, because 
| are growing up to a 
cash basis. Work in with 
reporters and get puffs. 
Go to church for the sake 
of example. Don’t fool 
any time away on ry, 
and don’t even look at a 
girl until you can plead a 
case. If you can follow 
these instructions, you will 
succeed. If you can not, 
go and learn to be a doctor, 
and kill your best friends.” 

re 


A minister in a Scotch 


OH, YE TEARS! pag en town was descant- 
“*What makes you so wan and pale, sister?” ing 
“Don’t ask me. You are too young to understand 
what it is to be forsaken for another.” 


fore a large audience 
upon the perils of unrepent- 
ant sinners as they drifted 
down the stream of time. 
He compared them to a 
tempest-tossed bark, bowing under the hurricane, ev- 
ery bit of canvas torn from its spars, and driving furi- 
ously bag adjacent breakers. At the climax of his 
skillfully elaborated metaphor, the minister shouted, 
“ And how, oh! how shall the poor mariner be saved ?” 

An oldsaltin the gallery, with his whole soul absorbed 
in the scene, sprang to his feet and screamed, “ Let him 
put his helm hard down, and bear up against the waves.” 








An Irish lawyer explained his process with judges | 


and juries thus: ‘“‘Whin I have the facts, I give thim 
the facts; whin I have the law, I give thim the law ; 
but whin I have nayther the facts nor the law, faith, 
I paw the dhirt.” 
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HIS FIRST APPEARANCE. 


_ One of the rules of a seminary, forbidding one lady 
introducing a gent!eman to another lady, was neatly 
avoided the other day by a girl, who, 
when her brother came with a trunk to 
her room while her friend was present, 
said, “ Harry, I am sorry I can not in- 
troduce you to my friend, Mies Black ; 

but the rules forbid it.” 
“Yes,” said Harry, shaking hands 
with the young lady ; ‘I am sorry too.” 

—_——»————— 


The following recipe for a “* pathetic 
marine m” appears in a new English 
book: “ Take one midnight storm, and 
one fisherman's family, which, if. the 
poem is to be a real success, should be 
as large and as hungry as possible, and 
must contain at least one innocent in- 
fant. Place this last in a cradle, with 
the mother singing over it, being care- 
fal that the babe be dreaming of an 
or else smiling sweetly. Stir the father 
well up until he disappears. Then get 

y immediately a quantity of cruel, 
crawling foam, in which serve up the 
father, directly on his re-appearance, 
which is sure to tdke place in an hour 
or two, in the dull red morning. This 
done, a charming saline effervescence 
will take place among the remainder of 
the family. Pile up the py Be suit 
the palate, and the poem will be ready 
for perusal.” 


A Bany-Wasuer.—A most neeful in- 
vention for nursery use, called “a baby- 
washer,” is reported. It is described by 
the inventor as follows: “‘ You simply 
insert the begrimed and molasses- 
coated infant in an orifice, which can 
be made any required size by turning 
for ten minutes a cog-wheel with elec- 
tric attachments. The child glides - 
tly down a highly polished inclined 
plane. His = are met at its termi- 
nance by an India rubber tube, from 
which the infant can draw actual nour- 


choice breed of Alderney kine. While 
in this compartment, which is lined 
with plate-glass mirrors, the perturbed 
spirits of the infant are soothed by the 
frantic efforts to demolish its own im- 
age reflected in the glass with a nickel- 
fy combined tooth-cutter, nail- 

nife, rattle, and tack-hammer, which 
is thrust into the baby’s hand by an au- 


Otp Brown SAYS HE WOULD HAVE ENJOVED HIS Deep-sEA BATH EXCEEDINGLY IF IT HADN’T BEEN FOR THE PorRPOISES, AND A SgaA-GULL pe wong 8 a, y ee Ta 
THAT INSISTED UPON MISTAKING THE BALD Part oF HIS HEAD FoR A Pitot BiscuIT, AND MADE CONTINUOUS EFFORTS TO CLUTCH AND orts, the infant falls asleep, while the 
FLY AWAY WITH IT. 


organ attachment plays softly, ‘ Hush- 

a-by baby on the chimney-pot.’ Then 

it slips into the third compartment. 
Here the baby is washed. Another small tube admin- 
isters a dose of soothing sirup, and the infant glides 
from the machine, its nails pared and its hair combed, 
if it has any, ready for the habiliments rendered nec- 
essary by the fall of our first parents.” 


. ee 
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SOMETHING TOO RICH TO BE MISSED, NO DOUBT. 











